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Out  of  the  terror  and  the  tears  of  night, 

Of  longing  and  of  hope  too  long  denied, 

Serene  and  holy,  sped  on  wings  of  light 

Breaks  the  dawning  of  another  day. 

And  all  the  world  now  stands  in  hushed  surprise 

Before  this  daily  miracle  of  light. 

A  time  for  voyages  and  for  beginnings, 
A  time  for  questing  and  for  enterprise. 

Traveler,  where  is  the  land  you  seek? 
To  what  far  country  does  your  heart  aspire? 
This  day  may  see  you  to  your  journey's  end. 
This  dawn  may  take  you  to  your  heart's  desire. 


Out  of  a  photograph  conies  a  poem. 
H.  R.  Kaplan  writes: 

"I  was  so  impressed  with  the  photograph 
that  the  poem  suggested  itself/9 
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Great  Chapters  of  the  Bible 

I  write  this  to  let  you  know  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  series  on  "Great 
Chapters  of  the  Bible"  by  Kyle  Yates.  These  articles  have  deepened  my  under- 
standing and  so  increased  my  enjoyment  of  the  selected  chapters.  My  regret  is 
that  Professor  Yates  did  not  choose  1  John  4:7-21  for  an  article.  Thanks  for  your 
magazine.  .  .  . 

Leonard  Vaughn,  1810 — 6th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50314 

Caption  for  Cover 

Your  magazine,  THE  LINK,  came  into  my  possession  this  evening.  Enclosed  is 
the  rear  cover  caption  contest  illustration.  Looking  at  the  picture  brought  the 
caption:  "All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go."  Sure  would  like  to  get  a  winner 
because  I  have  miserable  luck  with  most  things.  P.S.  Have  you  ever  tried  entering 
the  LEATHERNECK  caption  contest?  It  is  a  monthly  Marine  publication. 

— Wm.   Wilber.   No  address  given. 
(We  were  not  exactly  running  a  contest — just  getting  the  ideas  of  interested  per- 
sons. Yours  is  not  bad.  Our  congratulations. — EDITOR.) 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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^rrow  to  J-^ick  a    Jffatt 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


PROBABLY  no  subject  in  the 
realm  of  marriage  has  been  more 
discussed  than  "How  to  Pick  a 
Mate."  And  probably  no  discussion 
has  been  less  observed  by  couples 
entering  into  marriage.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  here  goes  one  further  discus- 
sion. 

If  modern  literature  (?)  can  be 
believed,  the  way  to  choose  a  mate 
is  to  experiment  with  sexual  relation- 
ships. The  argument  is  that  if  two 
people  are  happy  together  sexually, 
they  must  be  suited  for  marriage. 

Or  if  modern  scientific  develop- 
ments can  be  believed,  the  way  to 
choose  a  mate  is  to  feed  into  a  com- 
puter the  characteristics  of  the  man 
or  the  woman,  and  let  the  computer 
match  them  to  someone  with  simi- 
lar  characteristics. 

Or  if  romance  alone  can  be  be- 
lieved, the  way  to  choose  a  mate  is 
to  believe  you  are  in  love,  and  since 
love  conquers  all  difficulties,  hurry 


up  and  get  married  without  regard 
to  differences  in  outlook,  interest, 
background,  or  anything  else.  To  all 
of  these  there  is  a  simple  answer: 
Sex  is  not  enough;  computers  are  not 
enough;  love  is  not  enough. 

In  any  significant  venture  of  life, 
it  is  essential  for  success  that  there 
be  a  goal — or  a  series  of  goals — to- 
ward which  a  person  strives.  No 
venture  in  life  is  more  significant 
than  marriage.  The  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  marriage,  for  choosing  a 
proper  mate,  is  to  start  with  a  set  of 
goals.  Without  a  set  of  standards, 
ideals,  goals,  success  in  marriage  be- 
comes an  accident,  and  the  choice  of 
the  right  mate  is  a  coincidence.  But 
let  each  person  to  the  marriage  have 
his  or  her  standards,  then  at  least 
there  is  something  by  which  to  meas- 
ure suitability. 

With  set  goals  established,  the  act 
of  looking  for  a  mate  has  at  least  a 
sense  of  direction.  A  person  can  ask 


Chaplain  Brink  is  Fleet  Chaplain,  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  Head- 
quarters of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511 


himself  or  herself:  Does  the  other 
share  the  same  goals,  or  will  there 
be  constant  fights  and  arguments  be- 
cause each  of  us  is  reaching  for  dif- 
ferent things?  Does  the  other  possess 
the  temperament,  the  interests,  the 
innate  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
goals?  Are  both  persons  willing,  if 
need  be,  to  make  sacrifices  so  that 
the  goals  can  be  achieved?  Most  of 
all,  will  the  goals  stand  the  test  of 
time  or  are  they  wrapped  up  in 
temporary  things  like  financial  status, 
superficial  beauty  or  figure,  flamboy- 
ant activity? 

Many  people  "fall  in  love,"  and 
use  that  as  a  blanket  excuse  for 
tying  themselves  permanently  (or  at 
least  hopefully  so)  to  the  other  in 
marriage.  But  to  say  you  have  fallen 
in  love  sounds  as  if  you  have  no  con- 
trol over  your  emotions.  True  love 
for  another  person  is  a  growth, 
getting  deeper  and  more  binding  and 
more  controlling  as  time  goes  on. 
What  started  as  an  emotion,  becomes 
a  life.  The  person  who  is  satisfied 
with  saying  "I've  fallen  in  love,"  may 
shortly  add:  "Now  I've  fallen  out  of 
love." 

Measuring  Suitability 

There  is  no  arbitrary  measurement 
for  the  suitability  of  a  mate.  But 
there  are  indications. 

"Compatibility"  is  one  indication. 
Does  the  possible  mate  share  the 
same  likes  and  dislikes  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  have  the  same  desires 
as  far  as  family  is  concerned? 

"Background"  is  another  indica- 
tion. Is  there  a  reasonable  similarity 
of  family  history,  of  cultural  back- 
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ground,    of    religious    affiliation,    of 
economic  status? 

"Trust"  is  yet  another  indication. 
Does  the  one  being  considered  for  a 
mate  have  the  ability  to  confide  in 
another  and  trust  another  when  out 
of  sight,  and  also  to  be  worthy  of 
being  trusted  himself? 

"Children"  are  another  indication. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  other  per- 
son reproduced  in  your  children? 

"Temperament"  comes  into  the 
picture.  Are  both  parties  even  tem- 
pered or  are  they  explosive  in  their 
anger,  always  ready  to  sound  off  at 
the  other  when  something  goes 
against  their  wishes? 

"Thoughtfulness"  is  involved.  Is 
the  other  considerate,  or  seeking 
only  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  de- 
sires? 

"Age"  is  of  importance.  Is  there  a 
wide  difference  in  ages  so  that  one 
will  age  much  faster  in  outlook  and 
activities  than  the  other,  or  are  the 
ages  matched  closely  enough  for  the 
two  to  grow  older  together? 

"Maturity"  cannot  be  ignored.  Is 
the  one  under  consideration  stable 
enough  in  his  thinking  to  make  ra- 
tional judgments  and  not  be  swayed 
always  by  the  emotions  of  the  mo- 
ment? 

"Respect,"  as  distinguished  from 
romantic  affection,  is  also  important. 
Are  you  proud  of  the  other  person  as 
a  person,  in  what  she  stands  for,  how 
she  lives,  how  she  acts  toward  you 
and  others?  Would  you  be  proud  to 
introduce  the  other  person? 

Such  considerations  help  in  the 
selection  of  a  mate.  But  don't  brush 
the  blame  off  your  own  shoulders.  If 
you  look  for  these  things  in  a  possi- 


ble  mate  for  yourself,  be  sure  you 
have  them  yourself  so  the  possible 
mate  can  judge  you,  at  the  same 
time  you  are  making  your  own  judg- 
ments. 

Danger  To  Be  Remembered 

With  these  goals  there  are  some 
danger  areas  to  be  remembered. 
Again  no  blanket  rule  can  be  stated, 
but  indications  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  one  who  is  looking  for  a  mate 
in  order  to  escape  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion at  home  is  apt  to  snap  up  the 
first  candidate  who  will  say  yes, 
without  regard  to  compatibility  or 
maturity  and  suddenly  discover  that 
the  difficulties  from  which  escape 
was  sought  are  carried  into  the  mar- 
riage. 

The  couples  who  marry  in  their 
teens  are  asking  for  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  process  of  making  a  home, 
the  financial  problems  of  the  day,  the 
immaturity  of  both  persons,  makes 
the  divorce  rate  three  times  that  of 
couples  who  marry  after  22. 

Marriage  with  a  person  of  a  com- 
pletely different  cultural  or  social 
background  invites  trouble  not  be- 
cause there  is  anything  wrong  with 
either  party  but  because  the  differ- 
ences are  often  so  great,  in  habit,  in 
patterns  of  living,  in  feeling  at  home 
with  the  other's  family  or  group, 
that  they  create  a  broken  home 
rather  than  a  secure  one. 

If  the  intention  of  the  marriage  is 
to  change  the  other  person  into 
someone  different  as  soon  as  you  are 
married  the  problem  arises  that  if 


the  change  is  made,  then  the  person 
is  not  the  same  one  you  fell  in  love 
with.  Unless  you  can  accept  the  per- 
son as  she  is,  problems  are  sure  to 
develop. 

One  marriage  counselor  (Lester  A. 
Kirkendall  in  "Too  Young  to 
Marry?"  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet: 
No.  236)  has  suggested  that  in  pick- 
ing a  mate  you  should  go  slow  if 
certain  things  are  evident:  when  you 
feel  it  is  now  or  never,  go  slow. 
When  the  feeling  between  you  is 
one-sided,  go  slow.  When  there  is 
the  intention  of  reforming  the  part- 
ner after  marriage,  go  slow.  When 
there  is  strong  parental  objection,  go 
slow.  Others  could  be  added. 

Ideals  and  Coals 

Marriage  is  essentially  the  blend- 
ing of  two  lives  into  a  harmony  of 
purpose,  achievement,  and  growth. 
Love  is  the  cement  that  ties  them 
together,  the  medicine  that  heals  the 
wounds  which  may  occur  between 
them,  the  frosting  on  the  cake  of  all 
their  successful  ventures. 

There  is  no  way  to  define  a  per- 
fect mate.  There  is  only  an  under- 
standing that  marriage  is  not  a  game 
to  be  played  and  forgotten.  Marriage 
is  the  intimate  living  together  in 
every  experience  of  two  people. 
Those  who  enter  marriage  should 
carefully  consider  whether  the  two 
people  in  question  are  going  to  be 
able  to  live  together  in  that  way 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  If  not, 
she  is  the  wrong  mate.  If  so,  she  may 
be  the  right  one.  ■  ■ 


COMMON  SENSE:  Judgment  based  on  experience.— Contributed  by  Eva  Kraus. 


Miracle  at  North  Pole 


By  Robert  B.  Lantz 


The  author  writes:  "People  here  are  enjoying  the  experi- 
ence of  being  involved  in  missions,  not  just  reading  about 
them — or  praying  for  them." 


KJNP  .  .  .  God's  Tower  of  Power: 
The  Gospel  Station  at  the  Top  of  the 
Nation. 

The  announcer's  voice  is  carried 
to  isolated  villages,  remote  military 
sites,  and  trappers'  cabins  all  over 
Alaska,  the  Yukon,  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and  as  far  away  as 
Sweden.  Soon,  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission  grants  it,  the 
10,000-watt  Gospel  Station  will  be 
increased  to  50,000  watts  and  then 
be  able  to  beam  its  message  of 
Christ  deep  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  continuing  miracle  of 
North  Pole!  The  vision  and  faith  of 
Don  and  Gen  Nelson  has  paid  divi- 
dends for  God. 

But,  let's  not  get  ahead  of  our- 
selves. For  although  KJNP  went  on 
the  air  on  11  October  1967,  the  story 
begins  twelve  years  earlier  in  Stevens 
Village,  Alaska. 

Don  Nelson,  an  Army  Air  Force 
veteran  of  WW  II,  and  a  former 
prisoner  of  war,  had  a  transforming 
experience  of  faith  in  1950  after 
viewing  a  telecast  from  Soul's  Har- 
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bor  Church  in  Minneapolis.  His  wife 
Gen  had  a  similar  experience  three 
days  later,  and  this  led  the  couple  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

While  Don  was  a  student  at  St. 
Paul  Bible  College,  the  Lord  began 
to  lead  in  the  direction  of  a  mission 
field  in  the  North.  In  1951  a  trip 
was  made  to  Alaska  to  survey  the 
need,  then  after  another  trip  in  1955, 
the  Nelsons  moved  north  in  1956. 

God  moved,  through  the  Nelsons, 
in  Stevens  Village  and  a  revival 
broke  out.  Sensing  the  need  in  the 
villages,  Don  began  to  learn  bush 
flying  so  that  he  could  carry  the 
message  to  more  remote  sites.  For 
nine  and  one-half  years,  Don  has 
flown  into  the  bush,  conducting  serv- 
ices, hauling  supplies,  conducting 
Bible  Schools,  and  working  with  wel- 
fare agencies.  He  has  participated  in 
emergency  mercy  flights  and  search 
and  rescue  missions,  often  in  winter 
with  temperatures  as  low  as  50  de- 
grees below  zero. 

Realizing     the     impossibility     of 


The  main  building  of  Station  KJNP  which  houses  offices,  studios,  transmitter, 
workshop,  commissary,  and  apartments  for  the  director  and  staff.  The  station 
itself  is  a  picturesque  log  cabin  with  sod  roof,  90  feet  long.  It  was  built  by 
the  staff  from  timber  native  to  the  region. 


reaching  the  villages  regularly  and 
consistently  by  air  because  of 
weather  and  distances,  the  Nelsons 
began  to  think  about  a  radio.  If 
time  could  be  purchased  on  radio, 
particularly  a  large  station,  the  gos- 
pel could  be  sent  to  these  villages  on 
a  regular  basis.  After  intense  effort 
to  get  on  a  station  in  Fairbanks,  a 
half -hour  program  on  Saturday  night 
was  begun  on  faith.  There  were  re- 
strictions; church  announcements, 
prayer  and  religious  music  could  be 
programmed  but  no  preaching  was 
to  be  allowed.  The  program  cost  25 
dollars   each  half-hour  but  the  re- 


sponse was  immediate  and  phenom- 
enal. From  all  over  the  Arctic  came 
letters  expressing  the  desire  for  more. 

Negotiations  were  begun  to  pur- 
chase the  station  on  which  their  pro- 
gram, "Far  North  Hymn  Time,"  was 
broadcast  when  it  was  learned  that 
it  was  for  sale.  Launching  out  in 
faith  a  program  of  fund-raising  be- 
gan and  the  miracles  began  to  hap- 
pen. 

A  man  in  Minneapolis  offered 
4,000  dollars.  A  prayer  meeting  in 
the  village  of  Nenana  resulted  in  a 
pledge  of  1,000  dollars  from  a  cou- 
ple. And  then,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Carriker, 
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Prayer  Chapel  of  Mission  Station  KJNP  which  has  remote  facilities  making  it 
possible  to  broadcast  directly  from  it. 


widow  of  the  former  pastor  of  the 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Valdez, 
Alaska,  who  had  been  killed  in  an 
earthquake  in  1964,  offered  the 
10,000  dollars  of  her  husband's  Vet- 
eran's Administration  insurance  as  a 
loan  to  buy  the  station,  convinced 
that  this  was  God's  will.  Soon, 
20,000  dollars  had  been  raised  in 
loans  and  gifts,  but  the  cost  of  the 
station  was  150,000  dollars. 

ONE  NIGHT  while  lying  in  bed, 
Don  had  a  vision  of  a  radio 
tower.  As  he  tells  it, 

At  the  base  of  the  tower  I  stood 
hanging  on  to  the  big  insulator. 
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It  seemed  as  though  there  were 
people  about  me  and  the  Lord 
said,  "If  thou  wilt  believe,  this 
desire  can  be  yours!"  With  no 
training  in  radio,  management,  en- 
gineering or  construction,  and  no 
knowledge  of  programming  or  ad- 
vertising, I  told  the  Lord,  "Yes,"  I 
would  believe.  Then  something 
happened!  It  seemed  as  though  I 
stood  holding  on  to  that  insulator, 
the  ones  standing  on  the  sidelines 
began  kicking  and  shoving  me,  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  not  to  go 
ahead.  And  yet  God  was  saying, 
"This  can  be  yours  for  my  glory 
if  you  will  believe  me!" 

One   day   as   they   continued   to 


press  for  the  purchase  of  the  station, 
word  was  received  that  someone  else 
had  bought  it.  About  the  same  time 
a  letter  came  from  a  friend  who  had 
been  assisting  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  in  which  he  said,  "I 
wouldn't  give  up,  Don.  I  would 
build  my  own." 

God  had  given  the  challenge  — 
and  the  promise.  Next  he  gave  the 
land.  Mr.  David  Ainley  offered  prop- 
erty at  North  Pole,  Alaska.  At  first, 
five  acres  were  under  consideration, 
but  later  a  request  for  a  larger  plot 
resulted  in  the  present  57-acre  site 
which  accommodates  the  station,  staff 
residence,  and  a  site  for  a  future  air 
strip.  A  gift  to  the  work  of  God, 
valued  conservatively  at  22,000  dol- 
lars. 

Next,  Carl  Smith,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  consulting  engineer,  was  con- 
tracted and  he  agreed  to  help  estab- 
lish "a  radio  station  in  North  Pole 
for  the  glory  of  God." 

Surveys,  petitions,  letters,  and 
guarantees  of  purchase  time  were 
readied  with  the  application  for  li- 
cense to  the  FCC.  Legal  advice  was 
contributed  by  the  firm  of  Fletcher, 
Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan,  and  Hild- 
reth,  of  Washington,  D.C.  On  26 
January  1966,  the  application  was 
filed  for  a  10,000-watt  station  at 
North  Pole. 

Much  further  investigation  and 
many  amendments  were  required  by 
the  Commission.  Two  10,000-watt 
stations  already  existed  in  the  area, 
would  a  third  be  allowed?  After 
seven  months  of  waiting,  the  con- 
struction permit  was  granted;  the  Cal- 
vary Northern  Lights  Mission  (of- 
ficial  name   of   the   faith   mission) 


Chaplain  Robert  B.  Lantz  (author)  at 
the  controls  in  Studio  B  to  pre-tape 
his  daily  devotional  program,  "At 
Ease,"  which  is  broadcast  twice  daily. 
Chaplain  Lantz  also  cuts  station  breaks 
and  public  service  announcements. 


would  have  its  radio  station. 

The  FCC  advised  that  the  let- 
ters KJNP  were  not  in  use  and  they 
were  granted  to  the  mission.  They 
stand  for  King  Jesus  North  Pole. 

Construction  began  in  earnest 
with  volunteers  coming  to  help  from 
as  far  away  as  Denver.  Heavy  equip- 
ment was  furnished  by  the  same  Mr. 
Ainley  who  had  given  the  property. 

The  Gates  Company  representa- 
tive came  up  with  a  figure  of  10,000 
dollars  for  freight  alone  on  the 
needed  equipment  and  stated  that 
since  the  station  did  not  qualify  for 
time  payment  that  a  20,000  dollar 
deposit  would  be  required  before 
shipment.  It  was  decided  to  buy  a 
truck  and  trailer  and  self-haul  the 
equipment  after  negotiations  to  place 
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Radio  Missionary  Don  Nelson  (right) 
receives  check  from  Chaplain  Wade  K. 
Tomme,  Installation  Chaplain,  Eielson 
AFB,  Alaska,  while  Chaplain  Lantz 
(left)  looks  on.  Many  offerings  are 
taken  at  Eielson  for  the  support  of  this 
station. 


money  in  escrow  satisfied  the  objec- 
tions. Lloyds  of  London  was  the 
only  insurance  company  that  would 
assume  the  insurance  for  the  equip- 
ment hauling. 

After  buying  the  truck  in  Chicago, 
the  tower  was  picked  up  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Don  and  Ted  Eerdmans 
of  Minneapolis,  who  were  to  help 
with  the  transporting,  then  drove  to 
Quincy,  Illinois,  to  pick  up  the  trans- 
mitter and  associated  equipment.  At 
the  Gates  Company  warehouse,  the 
workers'  laughter  turned  to  wonder 
and  admiration  when  two  hours  of 
work  resulted  in  loading  all  but  a 
few  coils. 

The  trip  North  was  most  unbeliev- 
able. A  one-ton  truck  pulling  a  low 
boy  trailer,  grossed  out  at  22,000 
pounds.   Flat  tires,   blowouts,  mud, 


and  steep  grades  plagued  them  on 
the  Alaska  Highway  but  God  was 
still  working  his  miracles.  A  wobbly 
trailer  wheel  caused  by  a  broken  hub 
and  ruined  wheel  bearing  should 
have  stranded  them  miles  from  their 
destination  but  at  a  nearby  gas  stop, 
which  are  few  and  far  between,  a 
wheel  from  an  old  wrecked  Ford  was 
found  that  would  fit. 

They  slept  in  the  truck  at  night 
and  drove  until  exhausted  and  then 
finally,  late  one  afternoon,  they  ar- 
rived at  North  Pole  with  all  equip- 
ment safe  and  undamaged. 

When  it  came  time  to  erect  the 
tower,  the  first  bid  came  to  12,500 
dollars.  It  had  been  estimated  be- 
forehand that  it  would  cost  about 
3,000  dollars.  Regan  Steel  of  Fair- 
banks agreed  to  erect  the  tower  for 
7,500  dollars  if  the  cable  work  was 
done  by  volunteers  on  the  ground 
while  they  did  the  high  work.  The 
tower  was  completed  without  inci- 
dent and  the  FCC  advised  that  they 
were  ready  for  inspection. 

A  short  wait  and  then  the  Western 
Union  message  came:  "You  are 
granted  permission  to  go  on  the  air." 

After  five  years  of  prayer,  faith 
and  perseverance,  God's  promise  was 
fulfilled  at  6  a.m.  of  that  October 
morning. 

Recently,  after  one  year  of  broad- 
casting, the  station  was  dedicated 
and  a  memorial  plaque  was  affixed 
to  the  tower  in  memory  of  the  Rev- 
erend Carriker. 

IN  THE  early  days  of  1970  in  re- 
sponse to  the  leading  of  God, 
Don  Nelson  made  an  application  to 
the    Federal   Communication    Com- 
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Map  of  Alaska  shows  coverage  of  the  10,000- watt  "Gospel  Station  at  the  Top 
of  the  Nation."  Station  is  being  increased  to  50,000  watts  so  that  it  may  be 
heard  more  widely. 


mission  for  an  increase  in  power  for 
the  transmission  of  KJNP's  signal. 
Much  paper  work,  in  the  form  of 
listener  surveys,  financial  statements, 
and  technical  reports  were  gathered 
and  submitted.  After  that  a  period 
of  praying  and  waiting  began. 

The  potential  for  a  50,000-kw 
Gospel  Station  in  the  Arctic  is  stag- 
gering. It  means  new  areas,  as  yet 
untouched  with  religious  broadcast- 
ing, will  be  reached.  Soviet  Siberia, 
Scandinavia,  and  European  Russia 
will  hear  God's  message.  It  was  felt 
that  it  must  indeed  be  in  the  will  of 
God  to  expand  his  ministry. 

Word  came  in  the  summer:  Okay! 
The  FCC  had  granted  a  permit  to 
KJNP  to  go  to  50,000  lew.  It  means 


the  first  such  station  in  Alaska  or  for 
that  matter,  across  the  north  of  the 
American  continent  above  Edmon- 
ton, Canada.  And  that,  to  a  religious 
broadcasting  station  supported  by 
faith  without  being  able  to  prove 
that  the  funds  were  available.  Of 
course,  here  again,  the  staff  and 
management  was  believing  in  God, 
that  he  knew  where  the  resources 
were,  and  would  supply  the  needs. 

Purchase  contracts  were  signed 
totaling  well  over  125,000  dollars,  all 
on  faith,  and  plans  were  going  along 
well,  when  in  September  of  1970 
tragedy  struck,  or  so  it  seemed. 

Just  days  after  its  erection,  the 
new  tower  was  cut  down  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  unknown.  It  was  only 
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miraculous  that  it  did  not  destroy  the 
original  tower  or  come  crashing 
down  on  some  of  the  staff  residences 
or  the  main  studios.  The  vandal  had 
cut  the  guy  wires  with  a  bolt  cutter, 
and  as  the  tower  buckled  and  came 
twisting  and  cracking  as  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  it  struck  within  feet  of 
where  the  culprit  was  standing.  He 
only  just  escaped  with  his  life. 

Faith  supports  God's  people  even 
when  there  is  cause  for  discourage- 
ment or  disappointment.  The  staff 
was  prepared  to  say,  and  in  fact  did 
say,  "Well,  praise  the  Lord,  any- 
way! 

The  local  area  residents  were 
shocked  by  the  circumstances  and 
within  hours  Mrs.  Meril,  a  local  en- 
tertainer, and  Gradell  Liegh,  a  local 
realtor,  had  launched  a  local  sub- 
scription fund  to  raise  "tower  dol- 
lars" for  the  replacement  of  the 
completely  destroyed  428-foot  tower. 
Response  was  immediate  and  wide- 
spread. Letters,  wires,  and  phone 
calls  came  from  all  over  North 
America  and  the  gifts  started  to 
come  in.  Persons  who  had  hereto- 
fore shown  little  or  no  interest  in 
"God's  Tower  of  Power"  suddenly 
became  aware  and  gave  to  the 
work.  The  North  Pole  Stock  Car 
Racing  Association  held  a  special 
"Tower  Dollars  Race"  and  gave  the 
proceeds  —  over  a  thousand  dollars 
—  to  the  station.  The  broadcasters 
association  subscribed  funds  and  a 
local  group  offered  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  man  who  could 
easily  have  won  the  title  of  "the 
meanest  man  in  the  North."  State 
and  local  police  were  joined  by  the 
FBI  in  the  investigation,  but  most 


important,  the  word  of  KJNP  spread 
and  the  gifts  came  in. 

On  October  16,  1970,  the  lights 
were  turned  on  atop  the  replacement 
tower  and  the  "tower  dollar"  drive 
was  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of 
its  14,900  dollar  goal.  The  50,000- 
kw  transmitter  was  trucked  up  over 
the  Alaska  Highway  by  Don  Nelson 
that  same  week  and  was  soon  in 
place.  The  job  of  connecting  and 
adjusting  began  in  earnest. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
FCC  tests  to  prove  the  signal  and 
in  a  very  near  tomorrow,  perhaps  by 
the  time  you  read  this  page,  the  Gos- 
pel Voice  of  mission  radio  KJNP  at 
North  Pole,  Alaska,  will  be  beamed 
across  the  Arctic  in  clear  testimony 
to  God's  continuing  miracle  at  North 
Pole.  ■  ■ 


CONFORMED 

I'm  not 

what  people  think  I  am 

and 

I'm  not  even  sure 

that  I  want  to  be 

that; 

But  peace 

comes  in  this  way. 

He  knows  me 

as  I  am 

yesterday, 

today, 

tomorrow. 

And  he  loves  me 
anyway. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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To  the  Victor 


IT  IS  difficult  to  determine  when  the  first  Olympics  were  played. 
Some  experts  claim  that  it  was  around  776  B.C.,  and  was  pro- 
moted by  a  group  of  Greek  kings.  They  pitted  their  best  athletes 
against  one  another  and  to  the  victor  the  rewards  were  great. 

After  the  winners  were  picked  from  the  athletic  and  other  events, 
they  were  wined  and  dined  lavishly.  They  were  exempted  from  paying 
taxes  and  the  crowning  point  was  that  they  were  permitted  to  build  a 
monument  to  themselves  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  city  they 
chose. 

Many  people  today  would  say  that  such  happenings  could  occur 
only  back  in  those  glorious  days;  today  it  would  be  unheard  of.  This 
isn't  so!  Take  the  case  of  Christos  Papanicolaou  of  Greece.  This  28- 
year-old  veteran  pole-vaulter,  who  placed  fourth  in  the  1968  Olympics, 
was  representing  his  country  in  the  1970  international  competition  in 
Athens.  Using  an  American-made  fiberglas  pole,  Christos  cleared  16 
feet,  then  17  feet  and  three-fourths  on  his  first  attempts.  Sensing 
something  big,  the  fans  began  milling  around.  The  bar  was  raised  to 
18  and  one-fourth  feet  as  the  fans  started  buzzing.  Clutching  his  pole 
tightly,  Christos  began  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  — 
his  pole  hit  the  ground  and  he  began  soaring  into  the  air  and  over 
the  bar  to  become  the  first  pole-vaulter  in  history  to  clear  the  18-foot 
mark.  He  slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  then  jumped  off  the  soft  padding  that 
had  broken  his  record  jump  and  raised  his  arms  to  acknowledge  the 
wildly  cheering  fans.  The  old  mark  of  17  feet  10  and  one-half  inches 
had  been  held  by  an  East  German. 

After  the  record  vault,  Christos'  home  town  of  Trikalla  in  central 
Greece,  where  he  was  born  during  the  German  occupation  in  1945, 
announced  that  a  statue  honoring  him  would  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
main  squares.  The  young  modern  warrior  had  finally  brought  back 
victory  to  his  glorious  country  and,  for  his  reward  he  was  recognized 
as  in  the  days  of  old. 

—  Mario  DeMarco 


TODAY:  Use  it  well;  it  will  never  return.— Contributed  by  Eva  Kraus. 
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*Z4e  Gabe  0/  the 

GcuptcUa'l  ^bliuen, 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Another    story    about    Private    Horatio    Collingswood,    the 
Fourth 


I  LOOKED  at  the  tall  (very  tall) 
private  standing  before  my  desk. 
His  face  was  slim,  his  body  slim, 
his  wrists  stuck  out  far  beyond  his 
fatigue  jacket  sleeves.  He  looked  as 
though  he  were  slouched,  but  I  had 
seen  soldiers  standing  at  attention  in 
"at  ease"  fatigues  before,  and  knew 
better. 

"Private  Horatio  Collingswood 
Otis,  the  Fourth.  Is  that  your  name?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Private  Otis,  you  may  stand  at 
ease."  He  changed  his  position  in- 
side his  fatigues  and  I  assumed  that 
he  was  at  ease.  His  fatigues  had 
been  so  all  along. 

"Did  you  take  a  driver's  test  at 
Fort  Dix?  I  can't  seem  to  find  any 
record  of  it  in  your  file." 

He  hesitated. 

"Well,  did  you  or  didn't  you?"  I 
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asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  That  is,  sir,  I  started  to 
take  it,"  he  explained. 

"Then  you  have  a  driver's  license 
or  a  training  certificate  somewhere?" 

"No  —  no,  sir."  He  gulped  and  I 
watched  a  huge  Adam's  apple  ride 
up  and  down  his  skinny  neck. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  wrecked  a  three-quarter  ton 
truck,  sir." 

"Wrecked  it?  Well,  that  can  hap- 
pen to  almost  anyone,  I  suppose. 
Now  about  the  two-and-a-half  ton 
truck?  Did  you  check  out  on  it?" 

"I  started  on  it,  sir,"  he  told  me. 

I  didn't  want  to  ask  the  question 
but  I  did.  "How  did  you  do?" 

"I  wrecked  it  too,  sir."  There  was 
a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  There  had  been  three  hun- 
dred names  on  that  list  and  I  had 


only  to  pick  one.  It  looked  like  I  had 
really  picked  one.  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  about  a  jeep.  But  I  was  afraid 
to.  Then  I  thought,  what  the  heck. 
So  I  asked  him. 

"How  about  a  jeep?" 

"I  started  on  a  jeep,  sir." 

"Started?" 

"Yes,  sir  ...  I  — " 

"Let  me  guess.  You  wrecked  it, 
also."  I  didn't  even  make  it  a  ques- 
tion. He  nodded  his  head  and  looked 
down,  red  seeping  into  his  features. 
I  was  not  certain  I  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  interview.  Then  I  decided 
I  would.  I  had  to  have  a  driver. 

"Private  Otis,  do  you  think  you 
could  learn  to  drive  a  jeep?" 

He  looked  at  me  and  then  looked 


away  and  licked  his  dry  lips.  "Well, 
I'm  not  sure,  sir.  They  told  me  at 
Dix  that  I  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  was  completely  uncoordinated." 

"Did  you  ever  drive  anything?"  I 
asked  him. 

His  face  brightened  and  he  looked 
up  and  smiled.  "Oh,  yes,  sir!" 

"What  was  it?" 

"My  grandfather's  old  Model-T!" 
As  I  gazed  steadily  at  him,  the  smile 
slowly  faded  and  he  hung  his  head 
again.  What  to  do?  I  had  to  have  a 
jeep  driver.  A  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army,  in  CONUS,  just  does 
not  drive  his  own  jeep,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  could  not  let  the 
system  down.  Anyway,  it  was  against 
Brigade  regulations,  too. 
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"Well,  Private  Otis,  I  need  a  jeep 
driver.  You  are  going  to  learn  to 
drive.  Not  a  ton-and-a-half;  not  a 
large  truck.  Not  even  a  Model-T. 
Soldier,  you  are  going  to  join  the 
celebrated  ranks  of  all  those  who,  in 
the  past,  have  mastered  the  fine  art 
of  driving  the  Army  jeep!" 

He  looked  at  me  blankly  and  then 

remembered    and    muttered,    "Yes, 
•   >> 
sir. 

THE  NEXT  few  days  were  busy 
with  processing.  I  thought 
about  Private  Otis  several  times  and 
once  almost  backed  out  on  him  and 
began  to  think  about  locating  an- 
other soldier  who  already  had  driv- 
ing experience.  But  I  am  a  stubborn 
person  about  such  things  and  I  got 
stubborn  with  myself.  Otis  was  go- 
ing to  be  my  driver! 

Then  I  began  to  hear  things.  He 
fell  in  the  chow  line  and  threw  a 
tray  of  food  over  the  wooden  barrier 
that  separated  the  officers'  mess  sec- 
tion from  that  of  the  enlisted  men. 
The  tray  landed  squarely  in  the  lap 
of  the  Brigade  commander.  This 
caused  the  Old  Man  to  pressure  the 
Post  Engineer  into  completely  en- 
closing the  officers'  section  of  the 
mess. 

Otis  was  detailed  to  work  in  the 
records  section  of  the  finance  office 
for  a  day.  He  lasted  one  hour.  It 
seems  that  he  stumbled  and  caused 
a  civilian  filing  clerk  to  drop  two 
trays  of  IBM  cards,  which  were  the 
officers'  finance  data.  They  became 
so  thoroughly  mixed  up  that  one  en- 
tire section  was  not  paid  for  two 
months.  The  clerk  went  to  the  hos- 
pital with  hysteria  after  the  office 
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manager  bawled  her  out,  and  she 
reported  him  to  the  post  civilian  per- 
sonnel manager  for  cruel  and  inhu- 
man treatment.  This  was  entered  into 
the  man's  records  giving  him  a  black 
mark,  and  he  quit,  leaving  the  fi- 
nance office  without  a  manager  for 
three  weeks. 

After  hearing  these  stories  I  sat 
down  and  talked  to  myself  for  a 
long  time.  About  Otis.  I  decided  I'd 
better  get  him  on  the  jeep  before 
something  really  drastic  happened. 

I  called  for  my  motor  sergeant. 
Sergeant  Homer  is  a  stocky,  sober 
man,  calm  and  collected. 

"Sergeant  Homer,  I  am  sending 
you  a  private  who  I  want  trained  to 
drive  a  jeep.  My  jeep." 

"Yes,  sir."  He  saluted  and  left  and 
I  turned  to  other  work,  knowing  that 
Sergeant  Homer  was  the  best  there 
was  and  that  he  would  do  a  good 
job.  I  left  orders  that  Private  Otis 
was  to  report  to  the  motor  pool  at 
0730  sharp  the  following  morning. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Ser- 
geant Homer  called  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  me.  I  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  came  in,  right  on  time. 

He  saluted  and  I  said,  "Have  a 
seat,  Sergeant."  He  sat  and  looked 
at  me,  a  rather  puzzled  look  on  his 
face.  "What's  on  your  mind  today, 
Sergeant?"  I  asked. 

"It's  about  that  man  you  sent 
down  to  have  trained  to  drive  your 
jeep,  sir." 

"Fine."  I  leaned  back,  easing  my- 
self on  the  hard,  oak  chair.  "Tell  me 
how  he  is  progressing." 

"Well,  sir,"  he  hesitated  and  then 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  plunged  on, 
he  aint. 


"He  ain  —  he  isn't  what?" 

"He  ain't  progressing,  sir." 

I  eyed  the  sergeant  rather  sourly 
and  he  got  red  along  the  collar  line. 
"Sergeant  Homer,  I  take  the  attitude 
that  a  student  progresses  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  his 
teacher.  Evidently  you  haven't  been 
doing  your  usual  fine  job." 

Sergeant  Homer  squirmed  and 
reddened  more.  "I  don't  think  it  was 
my  instructions,  sir.  Private  Otis  — " 

"What  about  him?" 

"Well,  sir.  He  just  can't  drive. 
More  than  that,  he  can't  learn  to 
drive." 

"Just  what  happened  to  give  you 
this  impression?"  I  asked.  He  told 
me. 

I  wished  I  had  never  asked.  But 
I  did  and  he  told  me  the  entire 
story.  Private  Otis  reported  to  the 
motor  pool  as  ordered.  Sergeant 
Homer,  wishing  to  give  me  a  compe- 
tent driver,  took  over  the  training 
himself.  They  sat  in  the  jeep  and  the 
sergeant  explained  all  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  tough  little  machine. 
Four  speeds  forward,  including  four- 
wheel  drive,  and  the  backing  gear. 
The  switch,  lights,  the  whole  bit.  He 
explained  its  maneuverability  and  its 
utilitarian  aspects.  Finally,  the  ser- 
geant drove  the  jeep  out  upon  the 
track  where  the  vehicles  were  tested, 
and,  as  it  was  clear  of  traffic,  drove 
around  the  track  at  various  speeds, 
using  all  the  gears,  regular,  and 
four-wheel  drive.  He  reversed, 
parked,  switched  on  the  lights  and 
switched  them  off.  Then  he  got  Otis 
into  the  driver's  seat  and  told  him 
to  drive. 

"Remember  all  I  have  shown  you," 


he  told  the  young  driver,  "and  you'll 
be  all  right.  Go  on  now,  Otis,  show 
me  what  you've  learned." 

So  Private  Otis  turned  on  the 
motor.  He  shifted  gears  and  pressed 
down  on  the  accelerator.  After  the 
engine  had  revved  up  to  about  fifty, 
he  let  in  the  clutch.  The  jeep  lurched 
and  picked  up  speed,  like  the  trusty 
little  machine  she  is. 

Sergeant  Homer  screamed  for  him 
to  stop.  Otis,  being  obedient,  obeyed 
and  put  his  entire  strength  down 
upon  the  brake  pedal.  Sergeant 
Homer  slapped  against  the  side  of 
the  jeep,  tossed  into  the  top  and 
ended  up  straddling  the  seat  back. 
He  shook  his  head,  canted  his  neck, 
and  grunted.  He  got  out  of  the  jeep 
and  walked  about  a  bit,  and  then 
climbed  back  in.  Then  he  turned  to 
Private  Otis  and  said,  "Okay,  not 
bad.  Now  let's  try  it  again  —  going 
forward!" 

Private  Otis  was  flustered  by  this 
time  and  he  had  difficulty  getting  the 
engine  started.  Finally  the  jeep 
caught,  and,  with  instruction  from 
the  sergeant,  Otis  found  low  gear, 
second,  and  finally  high.  Around  and 
around  the  track  they  went.  The 
sergeant,  smarting  from  his  juggling 
about  and  the  resulting  bruises, 
made  Otis  stop,  start,  back  up,  park, 
and  do  everything  necessary  to  in- 
still into  the  driver  the  feel  of  his 
machine. 

It  went  pretty  well.  That  is,  until 
a  two-and-a-half  ton  truck  happened 
to  get  on  the  track.  It  had  pulled 
out  of  the  motor  pool  and  was 
merely  going  around  the  track,  as  a 
short  cut,  to  a  small  road  that  led 
off  on  the  opposite  side.  The  driver 
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noticed  the  jeep  driving  around  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  as  it  was  a 
usual  occurrence. 

Private  Otis  was  instructed  by  Ser- 
geant Homer  to  go  faster  and  then 
to  make  a  quick  stop.  Otis  followed 
orders.  He  pressed  the  gas  pedal 
down  and  the  jeep  leaped  forward 
as  with  a  life  of  its  own.  Seeing  the 
truck  for  the  first  time,  looming 
ahead  of  him,  Otis  swerved  around 
it,  with  the  sergeant  clutching  the 
seat  and  yelling  into  the  wind  (what 
he  was  saying  cannot  be  reported). 
Then  for  some  reason,  as  the  jeep 
righted  itself  directly  in  front  of  the 
truck,  the  sergeant  yelled  to  Otis: 
"STOP!" 

There  was  not  a  disobedient  bone 
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in  Private  Otis'  body.  He  obeyed  in- 
stantly —  and  stopped!  Right  in 
front  of  the  truck! 

The  truck  behind  him,  driven  by 
a  pale,  bug-eyed  enlisted  man, 
frantically  fighting  the  wheel, 
howled  into  a  severe  turn  and 
headed  across  the  track  out  of  con- 
trol, directly  toward  a  shed  where 
the  motor  sergeant  had  his  coffee 
shop. 

Frightened  and  confused,  the 
driver  then  froze  at  the  wheel,  and 
the  truck,  grinding  and  growling, 
leaped  through  a  fence,  dived  across 
a  parking  lot,  nudged  three  private 
cars  and  two  jeeps  into  shapeless 
masses  and  then  crashed  through  the 
side  of  the  coffee  shop,  ending  up 


against  the  far  wall.  Three  soldiers 
sat  at  a  table  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  staring  with  frightened 
eyes  and  dripping  all  over  with  cof- 
fee from  cups  they  had  overturned 
when  the  monster  from  outer  space 
invaded  their  privacy. 

Sergeant  Homer  completed  his  re- 
port of  the  driving  ability,  or  in- 
ability, of  Private  Otis.  Perhaps 
remembering  the  experience,  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
face. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  that  man  scares 
the  living  daylights  out  of  me."  I 
thought  about  what  he  had  told  me 
and  then  had  an  idea. 

"I  need  this  man,  Sergeant.  Need 
him  badly.  And  now  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  make  a  good  driver  out  of 
him."  I  spoke  slowly  to  make  em- 
phasis and  drive  home  my  point. 
"Why  not  practice  him  at  night, 
when  there  would  be  no  other  ve- 
hicles moving  in  the  area?" 

He  looked  at  me  like  I  had  holes 
in  my  head.  "At  night,  sir?  Why  — 
that  would  be  plain  suicide!" 

But  I  am  the  company  command- 
er. And  after  all,  I'm  obligated  to 
train  men  to  proficiency  in  their  jobs. 
I  was  determined  to  make  driving 
Otis's  job.  So  I  had  my  way.  We  de- 
cided the  following  night  would  be 
a  good  time  for  another  driving  les- 
son for  Private  Otis. 

I  ARRIVED  at  the  motor  pool  the 
following  evening  at  the  same 
time    Sergeant    Homer    arrived,    to 
find  Private  Otis  already  there. 
"Are  we  ready,  Sergeant?" 
"Yes,  sir.  You're  ready,  ain't  you, 
Private  Otis?"  asked  the  sergeant. 


"Yes,  Sergeant." 

"Then  let's  get  with  it."  I  led 
them  to  the  jeep  and  climbed  into 
the  back.  Sergeant  Homer  was 
shaking  his  head. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sergeant?  I'll 
let  you  ride  in  front  so  you  can  be 
ready  for  any  immediate  instruction 
Otis  might  require.  It  is  all  right. 
I'll  ride  back  here." 

"It  ain't  that,  sir.  Begging  your 
pardon,  Captain,  but  you'd  be  better 
off  ...  if  you  just  stand  and  watch." 

"Nonsense.  Private  Otis  will  make 
the  finest  driver  I  have  ever  had."  I 
smiled  at  Otis.  Perhaps  my  smile  re- 
flected some  of  my  inner  feelings, 
for  he  turned  white  and  tried  to 
swallow  his  huge  Adam's  apple. 

Private  Otis  did  all  right.  He  got 
the  engine  started  in  only  three  tries. 
Then  he  let  out  on  the  clutch  and 
lurched  forward.  He  backed  twice, 
turned  a  half-circle,  and  then  we 
pulled  out  of  the  parking  space. 

Sergeant  Homer  motioned  toward 
the  main  street  of  the  post  which  led 
directly  across  the  main  post  area.  I 
questioned  this  mentally,  but  the 
sergeant  was  in  charge,  so  I  said 
nothing.  Just  gritted  my  teeth,  closed 
my  eyes,  and  did  what  the  chaplain 
had  been  advising  me  to  do  for 
years  —  prayed. 

The  sergeant  had  intended  for 
Otis  to  turn  off  at  the  first  intersec- 
tion which  would  have  taken  us  out 
of  the  post  proper  onto  a  range  road. 
There,  with  fifty  miles  of  blacktop, 
Otis  would  have  had  all  the  room  in 
the  world  to  show  us  his  stuff. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

As  we  came  to  the  intersection,  a 
civilian    car    screamed    out    of    the 
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crossroad  in  a  smoking  turn.  About 
two  hundred  yards  back  of  it  came 
an  MP  vehicle  with  its  light  blinking 
and  siren  yelping.  Otis  slammed  on 
his  brakes  and  pulled  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  road.  As  the  MP  vehicle  came 
into  the  intersection  it  blew  a  tire 
and  lurched  across  the  pavement,  to 
end  up  in  a  ditch.  Two  huge  MP's, 
sergeants  both,  came  bounding  out 
of  the  crippled  machine  and  across 
the  road  to  us.  The  first  one  to  arrive 
saluted  me  and  made  a  request. 

"Sir,  we  are  commandeering  your 
vehicle!"  He  clambered  in  beside  me 
and  sent  the  other  man  back  to  call 
into  the  MP  headquarters.  Then  he 
turned  to  Otis,  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  "Follow  that  car!" 

Oh,  brother! 

Private  Otis,  as  I  have  said  before, 
follows  orders.  He  followed  the  car. 
The  MP  kept  urging  him  to  go  faster 
and  faster.  He  did.  Sergeant  Homer 
was  sitting  with  a  white  face  and 
closed  eyes.  I  was  too  scared  to  close 
mine. 

All  at  once,  I  realized  that  Private 
Otis  was  doing  a  great  job  of  driving. 
The  MP  was  leaning  forward,  his 
eyes  glued  to  the  street  and  its  inter- 
sections. Then  suddenly,  three 
streets  ahead  of  us,  we  saw  the  car. 
It  had  stalled  for  some  reason  and 
as  we  screeched  down  the  last  few 
hundred  yards,  the  occupants  leaped 
out  and  raced  across  the  parade 
ground. 

"Follow  them!"  yelled  the  MP, 
and  Otis  wheeled  the  jeep  on  two 
wheels  and  took  off  across  the  parade 
ground  after  the  men.  They  did  not 
separate,  as  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  do,  and  in  a  minute  the 


jeep  headlights  picked  them  up. 

"Catch  up  to  them!"  cried  the 
MP.  Otis,  as  usual,  did  just  as  he 
was  directed.  He  brought  the  speed- 
ing jeep  at  them  like  a  bullet  and 
the  men  then  separated  to  keep  from 
being  run  over,  rolling  on  the  ground 
to  escape  the  vehicle. 

"Stop!"  yelled  the  MP  and  Otis 
dug  turf  from  the  parade  ground 
for  fifteen  feet,  but  he  stopped  on 
all  four  wheels.  The  MP  sergeant 
was  already  out  of  the  jeep  and  had 
the  two  dazed  men  rounded  up,  his 
automatic  pistol  lined  at  them. 

Just  then  an  MP  vehicle  whirled 
up  and  unloaded  about  six  men.  In  a 
moment  the  two  fugitives  were 
handcuffed  and  in  the  MP  car. 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  MP's 
came  over  to  me.  "Thanks,  sir.  You 
were  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time."  He  saluted.  "Captain,  that  is 
one  of  the  best  drivers  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  is  cool  and  didn't  get  ex- 
cited and  he  handled  that  jeep  like 
a  kiddie-car.  The  Provost  Marshal 
will  be  sending  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation through  on  him,  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  it." 

I  returned  the  salute  numbly. 
They  left  and  Sergeant  Homer  and 
I  walked  back  to  the  jeep.  I  was 
trembling  and  the  sergeant  was  still 
a  little  pale.  Private  Otis  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  jeep.  He  saluted  as  we 
came  up. 

"Back  to  the  motor  pool,"  growled 
the  sergeant.  We  all  got  in.  Private 
Otis,  the  expert  jeep  driver,  stalled 
the  engine  twice,  got  all  the  gears 
reversed,  and  cracked  my  neck  as  he 
lurched  into  high  gear.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  motor  pool,  the  ser- 
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geant  instructed  Otis  to  park  the 
jeep,  which  he  did. 

I  walked  over  to  my  car  and  the 
sergeant  went  with  me.  "How  about 
it,  sir,  do  I  continue  with  him?" 

I  looked  at  him  and  he  at  me. 
Then  I  shrugged.  "I  guess  we  will 
have  to.  There'll  be  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation coming  down  from  the 
Colonel  of  the  MP's  for  his  fine,  out- 
standing performance  tonight.  And 
for  five  minutes,  it  was  a  fine  bit  of 
driving.  He  seemed  to  find  himself 
in  a  moment  of  stress." 

"I  know,  sir,  and  I  agree.  But  you 
can't  always  have  a  crisis  hit  when 
you  want  him  to  drive  you  some- 
where." 

"True,  true.  But,  well  .  .  .  we'll 
just  have  to  make  a  driver  out  of 
him.  Drill  him,  keep  him  driving 
around  that  track  until  he  is  dizzy. 
Maybe  he  will  come  through." 

"Yes,  sir.  I'm  not  sure  he  could  get 
any  dizzier  than  he  is  right  now,  sir, 
but  I'll  keep  him  at  it."  The  sergeant 
saluted  and  I  got  into  my  car  and 
drove  home  to  a  belated  supper  and 
a  couple  of  nerve  pills.  ■  ■ 

ON  MEETING  EXPENSES 

So  it's  hard  to  meet  expenses? 
Quite  the  opposite  I've  found. 
The  truth  is  that  I  meet  them 
Every  time  I  turn  around! 

—Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  9-13,  Sgt.  Curtis  Clifford,  U.S. 
Air  Force;  page  28,  Southern  Railway; 
pages  36-41,  U.S.  Air  Force;  page  57, 
U.S.  Navy;  page  60,  World  Relief  Com- 
mission; page  61,  U.S.  Army,  U.S. 
Navy. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 
May 

"the  book  of 
LOVE" 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1    Deuteronomy 6.1-6 

2  Sunday        Joshua 22.2-6 

3    Psalms  f    31.19-24 

4    Daniel  9.3-9 

5    Matthew  22.36-40 

6    1   John    4.1-7 

7    Nehemiah 1.4-9 

8    Psalms  f    145.8-20 

9  Sunday        1  Corinthians 2.1-9 

10    Jeremiah 31.3-9 

11    Hosea 11.1-4 

12    Romans 8.32-39 

13    2  Corinthians   . . .  5.10-15 

14    Ephesians  3.14-19 

15    1  Thessalonians   . . .  5.1-8 

16  Sunday        Revelation 

(Apocalypse)    . .  .3.14-19 

17    Psalms  f    18.1-6 

18    Psalms  f    69.30-36 

19    Psalms  f    97.1-12 

20    Psalms  f   122.1-9 

21     Proverbs   8.17-22 

22    Ecclesiastes  3.1-8 

23  Sunday        Hosea 14.1-7 

24    Amos  5.12-15 

25    Micah   6.6-8 

26    Matthew  5.43-48 

27    John 15.1-13 

28    Romans 8.26-28 

29    1  Peter 1.3-9 

30  Sunday         1  Peter    2.11-13 

31    1  John 4.13-19 

t  The   number   of   this   Psalm   is    one   less   in 
Bibles  using  the  traditional   Greek  numbering. 
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Introducing  the 
New  Editor  and 
Director  of 
Publications 


THE  REVEREND  Edward  I. 
Swanson  has  joined  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  staff  as  editor-elect 
for  all  publications.  He  will  assume 
full  responsibility  in  this  area  of  the 
Commission's  ministry  on  July  16, 
1971,  when  the  Reverend  Dr.  Law- 
rence P.  Fitzgerald  retires  after  four- 
teen years'  service. 

Mr.  Swanson  comes  to  the  Com- 
mission after  five  years'  service  in 
New  York  City  as  Civilian  Coordi- 
nator in  the  Office  of  the  Bishop  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  During  this  period  he  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  most  recently  served  as  its  Vice 
Chairman  with  special  responsibility 
for  its  standing  committee  on  Min- 
istry to  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

Mr.  Swanson  graduated  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  1944.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  the  Navy  from  1944-1945 
and  served  with  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
1949  he  received  his  B.D.  degree 
from   Episcopal  Theological  School 


in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Swanson's  parish  experience 
includes : 

Vicar,  St.  Timothy's  Chapel,  Trin- 
ity Church,  North  Scituate,  R.  I. 

Vicar,  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Foster,  R.  I. 

Rector,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Clinton,  Massachusetts. 

Rector,  Emmanuel  Church,  West 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Swanson  is  the  author  of  two 
books,  Ministry  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
published  by  the  General  Commis- 
sion in  1968,  and  Serviceman's  De- 
votional, published  by  World 
Publishing  Co.  1971. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swanson  have  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  They  will  be 
moving  to  the  Washington  area  from 
their  present  home  in  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey.  Chaplains  and  chapel  con- 
gregations join  the  Commission  mem- 
bership and  staff  in  extending  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Swanson  and 
his  family  as  they  take  up  this  new 
chapter  in  their  lives. 

—  A.  RAY  APPELQUIST 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
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Frieindsliips**How  Close' 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


TOO  BAD  about  Harry"  (or 
whatever  his  name  may  be)  — 
"he's  a  loner."  By  a  "loner"  we  mean 
a  man  or  woman  who  seems  to  be 
self-sufficient,  a  person  who  does  not 
seem  to  need  friends.  Of  course  all 
of  us  need  solitude,  but  in  reason- 
able amounts.  The  Master  of  Life 
and  of  the  art  of  living,  Jesus  Christ, 
went  away  even  from  his  inner  circle 
of  trusted  and  loved  friends,  to  be 
alone  with  the  spirit  of  God.  Always, 
however,  Jesus  went  alone  in  order 
to  return  better  able  to  serve  others. 
He  was  no  "solitary"  for  he  loved  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  human  be- 
ings. As  a  poet  said,  he  held  his  life 
out  on  his  hand  for  any  man  to  take. 
So  for  the  most  of  us  there  is  no 
argument  against  having  friends. 
"No  man  is  an  island,"  said  a  famous 
English  divine  and  poet  named  John 
Donne.  "No  man  (and  no  woman) 
stands  alone."  Every  normal  person 
needs  at  least  a  few  intimate  friends. 


A  famous  authority  on  literature  and 
compiler  of  one  of  the  first  English 
dictionaries,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
made  a  keen  observation  to  a  famous 
painter  named  Joshua  Reynolds:  "If 
a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaint- 
ances as  he  advances  through  life, 
he  will  find  himself  alone.  A  man, 
sir,  should  keep  his  friendships  in 
constant  repair."  A  Bible  gives  this 
plain  directive:  "Do  not  neglect  your 
own  friend  or  your  father's"  (Prov- 
erbs 27:10  NEB). 

Jesus  on  Friendship 

Jesus  Christ  chose  a  few  men  and 
women  to  be  his  friends.  He  paid 
these  followers  highest  tribute  when 
he  said,  "I  call  you  servants  no 
longer;  a  servant  does  not  know  what 
his  master  is  about.  I  have  called 
you  friends,  because  I  have  disclosed 
to  you  everything  that  I  heard  from 
my  Father"  (John  15:14,  15  NEB). 
In    words     immediately    preceding 


Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (United), 
2409  Northeast  27th  Street,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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these,  John's  Gospel  reports  Jesus  as 
saying,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends."  A  somewhat 
puzzling  saying  of  Jesus  is  found  in 
Luke  16:9.  According  to  the  very 
popular  Todays  English  Version 
(Good  News  for  Modern  Man)  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Jesus  said,  ".  .  .  so  I  tell  you:  make 
friends  for  yourselves  with  worldly 
wealth,  so  that  when  it  gives  out  you 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  eternal 
home."  This  cannot  mean  that  we 
are  to  choose  friends  because  they 
are  rich.  The  New  English  Bible 
translation  from  the  original  Greek 
makes  more  sense:  "Use  your  worldly 
wealth  to  win  friends  for  yourselves, 
so  that  when  money  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  you  may  be  received  into  an 
eternal  home."  Scholars  think  that 
this  refers,  not  to  individual  friends 
but  to  the  nation  of  Israel  which  as 
a  privileged  people  can  be  said  to 
have  worldly  wealth.  It  would  be 
sensible,  Jesus  seems  to  say,  to  use 
your  resources  to  win  friends  among 
those  they  have  neglected,  the  non- 
Jews  and  the  rejects  of  their  society. 
Jesus  placed  a  very  high  value  on 
true  friendship.  He  could  think  of 
no  higher  tribute  to  faithful  follow- 
ers than  to  call  them  his  friends.  He 
himself  has  been  called  by  many 
Christians  the  divine  friend.  We  sing 
in  a  gospel  hymn:  "What  a  friend  we 
have  in  Jesus."  In  the  more  classical 
compositions  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  Lord  is  praised  as  our 
friend.  He,  the  world's  Savior, 
proved  God's  love  to  us  by  giving 
his  life  for  his  friends,  for  all  who 


throughout  the  centuries  would  find 
their  deepest  needs  met  in  his  friend- 
ship. 

What  Do  We  Mean  By  Friendship 
Today? 

An  overseas  publication  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  definition  of  a 
friend,  and  among  thousands  of  an- 
swers received  were  the  following: 
"One  who  multiplies  joy,  divides 
grief,  and  whose  honesty  is  invio- 
lable." "One  who  understands  our 
silence."  Here  is  the  definition  which 
won  the  prize:  "A  friend  is  the  one 
who  comes  in  when  the  whole  world 
has  gone  out."  You  may  have  your 
own  favorite  definition.  Life  gener- 
ally permits  us  to  have  only  a  few 
genuine  friends  who  know  all  about 
us  and  yet  who  believe  in  us,  and 
in  the  best  sense  love  us  in  Chris- 
tian fashion,  even  if  they  would  dis- 
claim being  saints. 

Can  We  Be  Friends  Regardless  of 
Rank? 

When  we  get  down  to  what  we 
have  learned  to  call  in  a  colloquial 
phrase  of  our  time,  the  "nitty  gritty" 
of  friendship,  we  may  well  wonder 
if  a  private  soldier  can  be  a  buddy 
with  a  sergeant,  or  a  lieutenant  with 
a  general.  Usually  the  opportunities 
for  real  friendship  which  ignores  dif- 
ference in  rank  are  few,  except  per- 
haps in  a  crisis  such  as  that  of  being 
together  under  fire  when  we  aban- 
don all  thought  of  rank.  Neverthe- 
less, there  have  been  noteworthy  and 
genuine  friendships  between  a  per- 
son of  high  rank  or  position  and  a 
person  of  much  lower  military  or 
cultural  status. 
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One  fact  should  be  apparent  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  taking 
God's  help  to  be  Christian  in  human 
relationships:  our  friends  should  be 
those  who  do  share  something  of  our 
faith  and  values.  He  is  no  friend  who 
scorns  or  ridicules  the  values  and 
virtues  which  to  us  are  precious. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  mark  of 
friendship  that  permits  us  to  over- 
look every  lapse  from  decent  moral- 
ity, decent  speech,  and  reverence  for 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
reveals  him.  True,  all  of  us  who  are 
growing  in  maturity  learn  to  make 
allowances  for  weakness  in  others. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  true 
friend  fails  to  express  Christian  re- 
sponsibility for  his  friend.  A  hymn 
by  Charles  Wesley,  "All  Praise  To 
Our  Redeeming  Lord,"  has  this 
relevant  verse. 

He  bids  us  to  build  each  other  up; 
And,  gathered  into  one, 
To  our  high  calling's  glorious  hope 
We  hand  in  hand  go  on. 

You  may  take  it  as  true  that  any 
friendship  between  man  and  man, 
between  woman  and  woman,  and 
between  man  and  woman,  is  not  the 
kind  to  encourage  if  it  fails  to  "build 
each  other  up"  in  Christian  character 
and  stimulates  both  friends  to  serve 
in  the  larger  community  with  no 
thought  of  reward.  "You  are  my 
friends,"  said  Christ,  "if  you  do  what 
I  command  you"  (John  15:14).  You 
and  I  know  some  of  these  "things" 
which  our  Friend  expects  us  to  do. 

Close  Friends  or  Not  Close  Enough? 
One  man's  answer  is  that  friend- 


ships can  be  "too  close"  if  one  or 
both  persons  involved  are  over- 
possessive.  To  demand  exclusive  de- 
votion from  another  is  not  true 
friendship  or  true  love.  All  love  and 
friendship  is  an  expression  of  love  — 
is  unselfish  and  cannot  be  a  "smother 
love."  Hugh  Downs,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  television  show, 
"Today",  recently  asked  the  popular 
British  interviewer  David  Frost  his 
definition  of  love.  Mr.  Frost  an- 
swered, "I  think  it  is  love  when  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  one  loved 
than  we  are  with  our  own  well-being 
and  happiness." 

Are  some  friendships  not  close 
enough?  Yes,  one  of  life's  losses  is 
when  we  neglect  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  the  little  courtesies. 
Due  to  such  neglect,  our  friendships 
grow  lukewarm.  We  cannot  always 
"say  it  with  flowers,"  literally  or 
figuratively,  but  we  can  drop  an  ab- 
sent friend  a  line,  or  perhaps  make 
a  long  distance  telephone  call. 

Would  you  make  your  life  deeply 
satisfying?  Admit  Christ  to  your 
friendship;  he  is  ever  ready  to  admit 
us  to  his.  Then  with  something  of 
his  grace  and  spirit,  give  your  best 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  your  friends. 
A  famous  conversation  has  come 
down  from  two  of  the  creative  minds 
and  Christians  of  an  earlier  day. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  asked 
her  contemporary,  the  Christian 
writer  and  reformer  Charles  Kings- 
ley:  "What  is  the  secret  of  your  life? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  make  my  life 
beautiful,  too."  In  four  words  Kings- 
ley  gave  the  secret:  "I  had  a  friend." 
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As  the  old  steam  engine  disappears  from  the  modern  scene,  so  does  the  haunt- 
ing sound  of  the  steam  whistle  which  once  signalled  that  all  was  well  as  the 
trains  passed  through  the  countryside,  and  small  towns  throughout  America. 


OLD-FASHIONED  TRAIN  WHISTLE 


By  Ruth  M .  Miller 


OCCASIONALLY,  borne  on  the  late  night  air,  comes  the  haunting, 
deep-throated  cry  of  an  old-fashioned  train  whistle.  What  child 
could  ever  forget  it?  The  resonant  rise  and  fall  of  that  mournfully 
pleasant  sound  has  filled  countless  young  hearts  with  wonder.  To  what 
fascinating  distant  places  was  the  fast-puffing  engine  pulling  the 
rumbling  cars?  Imaginations  were  fired  and  ambitions  aroused.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  many  could  be  so  inspired  by  the  short,  impatient 
blast  of  the  electric  streamliner  that  seems  to  signify  nothing  but 
senseless  haste. 
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If  there  had  been  no  melancholy,  melodious  whistle  to  awaken 
nostalgia,  there  would  never  have  been  the  near-classic  and  legendary 
train  songs  which  we  know  and  love.  The  story  of  Casey  Jones  might 
never  have  been  set  down  in  immortal  words  and  music  had  he  been 
engineer  of  a  slick,  modern  job.  There  might  have  been  no  story  of 
Casey  Jones  at  all.  Also,  the  character  in  the  song  who  traveled  from 
Memphis  to  St.  Joe  must  have  heard  that  blue-sounding  whistle.  And 
surely  the  Old  Ninety-seven,  as  she  made  her  last  fateful  run,  gave 
forth  the  old,  heart-rending  train  cry.  And  without  doubt  the  train  on 
"Life's  Railway  to  Heaven"  had  no  unromantic  beep  as  a  warning 
signal  on  the  curves! 

Fortunate  are  we  who  can  recall  the  old-fashioned  train  whistle, 
or  sometimes  hear  it  still.  ■  ■ 


NEW  PRE-INDUCTION  BOOKLET 

Alert  by  Galen  Meyer.  For  pastors  and  youth  leaders  of  churches  who  care, 
or  a  friend  who  cares,  a  new  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Young 
Calvinist  Servicemen's  Ministry  to  help  the  young  man  (or  young  woman) 
going  into  military  service.  A  young  serviceman  wrote  home:  "Do  not  pray 
only  that  God  will  keep  me  safe.  Pray  that  he  will  make  me  adequate."  This 
booklet  attempts  to  help  a  young  person  be  prepared  for  this  new  experience 
of  serving  his  country.  Single  copies,  60  cents;  $5.00  per  dozen. 
Order  from 

The  Young  Calvinist  Servicemen's  Ministry 

Box  7244 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49510 


ARE  WE  LIVING  IN  THE  LAST  DAYS? 

On  June  15-18,  1971,  the  Jerusalem  Conference  on  Biblical  Prophecy  will 
convene  in  Jerusalem  to  (1)  create  a  public  forum  for  better  understanding  of 
the  prophetic  portions  of  Scriptures;  (2)  express  belief  in  Christ's  literal 
return;  (3)  to  enliven  Christian  witness  through  an  awareness  that  we  live 
closer  to  the  return  of  Christ  than  any  preceding  generation;  (4)  to  focus  the 
serious  attention  of  men  everywhere  on  the  Bible's  message.  The  call  for  the 
Conference  was  issued  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Criswell,  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention;  Dr.  Harold  John  Ockenga,  president  of  Gordon- 
Conwell  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  professor  of  theology  at 
Eastern  Baptist  Seminary.  For  additional  information,  please  write: 

The  Jerusalem  Conference  on  Biblical  Prophecy 

344  Suburban  Station  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs 

By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


WE  ARE  A  DRUG-oriented  people.  The  medicine  cabinet  has 
emerged  as  a  mysterious  altar  before  which  we  stand  wonder- 
ing what  dimension  of  life,  desired  effect  would  be  most  appropriate. 
My  stomach  is  upset.  Should  I  take  BC's  or  Alka-Seltzer?  My  head 
hurts.  Which  would  be  better,  two  aspirin  or  two  Dristan?  The  party 
tonight  will  be  tense.  Should  I  be  light  and  gay  or  quiet  and  aloof? 
Should  I  take  amphetamines  or  barbiturates? 

So  runs  the  gamut  of  millions.  What  they  do  not  conjure  up,  com- 
mercials suggest.  They  advertise  even  the  specific  pill  to  accomplish 
an  objective. 

Beyond  temptations  of  medicine  cabinet  and  household  habits,  are 
examples  of  public  figures,  celebrities,  stars  of  sport,  who,  under  stress, 
resort  to  or  are  given  drugs. 

Before  a  crucial  basketball  game  between  the  New  York  Knicks 
and  Los  Angeles  Lakers,  Willis  Reed  was  tormented  by  a  torn  thigh 
muscle.  The  pain  was  excruciating.  The  New  York  captain  had  to  play. 
According  to  media,  he  was  injected  three  times  with  cortisone  and 
Carbocaine.  Watching  on  television  one  empathized  with  the  grimacing 
athlete,  marveling  at  his  ability  to  endure. 

In  the  controversial  book  Ball  Four,  retired  pitcher  Jim  Bouton 
discusses  pep  pills,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "greenies."  He  asked 
Don  Minsher:  "How  many  major  league  ballplayers  do  you  think  take 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  month:  Communism — can  it  happen  here? 

greenies?  Half?"  Minsher  replied:  "Hell,  a  lot  more  than  that." 

There  is  also  the  tendency  to  drug  athletes  with  anabolic  steroids 
to  increase  weight  and  stamina.  Pep  pills  are  common.  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Waddell,  who  competed  in  the  1968  Olympic  decathlon,  reports  he 
had  never  observed  such  a  "gross  abuse  of  vitamins  ...  I  saw  athletes 
eating  up  to  10,000  milligrams  of  vitamin  C  in  a  single  day  and  others 
were  getting  shots  of  1,000  milligrams  of  vitamin  B12  an  hour  before 
their  competition." 

Drug  addictions  and  deaths  are  reported  daily.  A  shocking  reality 
is  that  age  of  participants  is  constantly  dropping.  In  1964-65  college 
upper-classmen  were  the  principal  smokers  of  marijuana;  two  years 
later  it  was  used  by  freshmen;  then  a  problem  in  high  school;  now  it 
is  in  junior  high. 

Narcotics  Defined 

Helpful  in  the  avoidance  of  drug  addiction  and  ability  to  assist 
those  who  may  be  hooked  is  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  drugs; 
their  use  and  abuse.  A  drug  is  defined  as  a  "chemical  substance  given 
to  prevent  or  cure  diseases,  agent  used  as  medicine,  physic,  remedy, 
sedative,  or  stimulant."  When  medically  prescribed  and  taken  with 
intelligence,  drugs  have  a  definite  place  in  one's  health  and  society. 
However,  when  misused,  they  can  cause  serious  complications,  even 
death. 

What  are  narcotics?  The  term  generally  refers  to  opium  and  pain- 
killing  drugs  such  as  heroin,  morphine,  paregoric  and  codeine.  These 
and  other  opiates  are  derived  from  the  juice  of  poppy  fruit. 

Studies  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  indicate  that 
heroin  —  often  called  "horse"  or  merely  "H"  —  is  the  most  frequently 
abused  narcotic.  Users  are  chiefly  young  men  of  minority  groups.  Half 
of  known  addicts  live  in  New  York  State.  Statistics  show  an  addict's 
lifespan  may  be  shortened  by  15  to  20  years. 

Heroin  reduces  tension  and  gives  the  user  a  sense  of  "care-free 
self-confidence,"  frequently  followed  by  stupor.  Once  addicted,  the 
individual  tends  to  withdraw  from  life,  health  deteriorates,  concentra- 
tion on  obtaining  the  drug  accelerates.  Since  it  may  require  from  $10 
to  $100  a  day  to  supply  heroin,  the  victim  is  often  driven  to  crime 
in  an  effort  to  secure  money  to  satisfy  craving. 
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"Pot  Is  Rot" 

Another  popular  drug  is  derived  from  marijuana  known  as  "pot" 
or  "grass."  The  plant  grows  in  mild  climates  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially Mexico,  Africa,  India,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  United  States. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  are  dried,  crushed  and  rolled  into 
small  cigarettes  that  sell  for  about  50  cents  a  piece. 

Although  the  drug  has  been  known  for  about  5,000  years,  mari- 
juana is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  understood  of  all  natural  drugs.  It  is 
classified  as  a  mild  hallucinogen.  Traffic  in  and  use  of  drugs  from  the 
cannabis  plant  is  restricted  in  nearly  all  well-governed  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime,  arrests  related  to  the 
use  of  marijuana  have  doubled  since  1960. 

Estimated  number  of  marijuana  smokers  in  America  run  from  4  to 
20  million.  A  national  survey  in  October,  1970,  indicated  that  only 
one  in  33  high  school  students  contacted  approved  of  using  hard  drugs 
but  one  in  every  10  said  he  used  marijuana.  Information  from  uni- 
versities suggest  that  50  percent  of  some  student  bodies  may  indulge 
in  pot.  It  is  also  claimed  that  American  troops  are  generous  users 
of  the  drug. 

A  pot  smoker  quickly  feels  the  effect;  the  trip  may  last  two  to 
four  hours.  The  range  of  experiences  varies  from  depression  to  ex- 
citement. A  marijuana  smoker  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
decisions;  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  suggestions  of  others.  At  the 
wheel  of  his  automobile  an  approaching  car  may  appear  as  a  house. 

Marijuana  does  not  cause  dependence  as  does  heroin,  a  narcotic. 

LSD  and  Its  Consequences 

LSD,  nicknamed  "acid,"  is  a  strong  hallucinogen.  It  distorts  sight, 
sound,  and  sensation.  Effects  "range  from  worry,  panic,  and  deep 
depression  to  severe  mental  derangement."  Consequences  may  occur 
long  after  consumption.  Research  indicates  that  a  single  dose  of  LSD 
could  trigger  mental  illness.  It  is  also  believed  to  injure  hereditary 
genes. 

Following  their  tragedy,  Art  Linkletter  said:  "A  piece  of  the  world 
stopped  last  October  for  the  Linkletters  when  our  beautiful  daughter 
Diane  leaped  from  her  apartment  in  the  suicidal  panic  induced  by 
LSD 

"My  only  answer  must  be  that  she  was  out  of  her  mind  and  driven 
to  this  insane  act  by  the  chemical  tiger  LSD  that  had  been  lurking  in 
her  bloodstream  for  months." 
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Barbiturates,  sometimes  called  "barbs"  or  "goofballs,"  are  de- 
pressants, sedatives.  Abusers  are  usually  individuals  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  face  and  accept  life,  change,  disappointment.  Barbiturates 
create  a  physical  dependence  even  more  difficult  to  escape  than  nar- 
cotics. 

Amphetamine  drugs  —  stimulants  —  called  "bennies,"  "pep  pills," 
or  "speed"  are  used  to  combat  such  problems  as  overweight  and  mild 
depression.  Abusers  use  them  to  extend  their  day,  overcome  fatigue, 
experience  superior  exhilaration.  Amphetamines  increase  possibility 
of  mental  illness.  It  is  also  believed  they  damage  heart  and  circulatory 
system.  Like  barbiturates,  increasingly  larger  doses  are  required  to 
produce  desired  results. 

In  an  interview  with  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  reveals  some  frightening  facts. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  arrests  for  drug-related  offences  from 
1961-68  increased  300  percent;  arrest  of  juveniles  increased  1,860 
percent. 

Be  it  a  child  or  an  adult,  any  visible  change  in  personality  could 
indicate  drug  usage.  Good  students  may  become  apathetic.  Youngsters 
smoking  pot  irregularly  —  once  a  week  —  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
If  one  smokes  regularly,  he  is  apt  to  be  hyperactive,  have  difficulty 
relaxing  and  sleeping.  Any  change  in  mood,  manner,  activity,  or 
associates  may  be  a  tip-off. 

Effort  to  Control  Drugs 

The  91st  Congress  passed  stiffer  drug  curbs  and  laws.  It  also  au- 
thorized $403  million  over  a  three-year  period  in  programs  ranging 
from  research  and  rehabilitation,  to  law  enforcement  and  drug  con- 
trols. Schedule  of  penalties  for  possession  of  narcotics  is  heavy.  First 
offence,  one  year  in  prison,  $5,000  fine,  and  immediate  probation; 
two-year  incarceration  and  $10,000  fine  for  subsequent  offences. 

Distribution  of  narcotics  for  profit  runs  to  five  years  in  prison  or  a 
$15,000  fine,  or  both  for  the  first  offence.  Selling  "dope"  to  a  person 
under  18  years  of  age  carries  a  penalty  of  10  years  in  prison  or  a 
$15,000  fine,  or  both. 

Like  many  of  man's  sins,  the  profit  motive  perpetuates  drug  abuse. 
Marijuana  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $100  million  a 
year.  Heroin  is  even  more  lucrative.  A  farmer  in  Turkey  who  grows 
the  opium  poppy  probably  receives  from  $8  to  $12  a  kilo  (35  ounces). 
As  the  drug  moves  through  promiscuous  and  illegal  channels,  each 
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handler  realizes  a  profit.  When  the  kilo  finally  reaches  America,  it 
may  bring  $800,000  in  New  York. 

One  day  last  October  115  pounds  of  heroin  were  found  in  an 
automobile  in  Paris.  It  was  valued  at  $20  million! 

Understanding,  patience  and  perseverance  are  required  in  dealing 
with  chemical  cop-outs.  One  must  realize  explosive  issues  trigger  a 
variety  of  human  behavior.  Reasons  for  drug  indulgence  vary  with 
individuals  ranging  from  Herd  instinct  to  curiosity,  from  frustration  to 
defiance.  Programs  of  education  must  be  inaugurated;  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  encouraged;  communication  maintained. 

Christians  must  be  sensitive  to  those  who  are  hooked  and  lovingly 
assist  them  in  realizing  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 

Young  people  themselves  are  making  creative  contributions.  Two 
students  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  decided  that  rather  than  debate 
the  pros  and  cons  of  drug  abuse,  they  would  create  an  organization  for 
gleaning  and  disseminating  information.  They  named  their  creation 
STASH  —  Student  Association  for  the  Study  of  Hallucinogens.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  STASH  received  $50,000  in  grants 
and  built  a  staff  of  15  students.  All  connected  with  the  organization 
"have  taken  a  pledge  not  to  use  illicit  drugs." 

Moreover,  individuals  who  have  triumphed  over  addiction,  who 
have  returned  to  more  disciplined,  dedicated  lives,  are  performing  an 
effective  ministry  through  counsel  and  personal  witness.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  is  that  of  the  popular  singer,  Johnny  Cash, 
who  discusses  the  problem  openly.  In  one  conference  he  described  his 
feeling  when  awakened  in  jail.  The  old  man  in  charge  said:  "I  don't 
know  where  you  got  your  talent  from,  Johnny,  but  if  you  think  it 
came  from  God  then  you're  sure  wrecking  the  body  he  put  it  in." 

Haunted  by  these  words,  back  in  Nashville  Cash  told  June  Carter 
and  Marshall  Grant,  "I  am  kicking  pills  as  of  now.  I  don't  expect  it  to 
be  easy,  so  I  will  need  your  help.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  I  keep  regular 
hours.  If  I  can't  sleep,  sit  and  talk  to  me.  If  we  run  out  of  talk,  then 
let's  pray." 

Whenever  Johnny  Cash  encounters  a  person  with  a  drug  problem 
he  says:  "Give  God's  temple  back  to  him.  The  alternative  is  death." 


Keep  your  eyes  open  to  your  mercies.  That  part  of  piety  is  eternal,  and  the 
man  who  forgets  to  be  grateful  has  fallen  asleep  in  life.— Robert  Louis  Steven* 
son. 
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CHAPLAINS  WINGS  CLIPPED: 
He  Flies  Vicariously  Now 


By  John  W.  Hart 


A  chaplain  who  has  special  rapport  with  his  men  because  he 
has  served  as  an  enlisted  man,  NCO,  line  officer,  and  pilot 


A  CHAPLAIN'S  cross  and  pilot's 
wings  worn  by  a  minister  are 
an  unusual  combination.  Of  more 
than  a  thousand  Air  Force  chaplains, 
only  a  dozen  meet  the  description. 
One  of  these  is  Chaplain  (Major) 
Christian  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  a  United 
Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.  He  compiled 
over  4,000  hours  of  flight  time 
throughout  the  world  before  transi- 
tioning to  the  chaplaincy  where  he 
now  serves  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mand Chaplain,  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Christian  Martin  became  "hooked" 
on  flying  while  growing  up  in  the 
country  near  Lancaster.  His  home 
was  under  a  main  east- west  airway. 
"In  the  beginning  1930s,  from 
earliest  recollection  I  used  to  run 
Outside  to  watch  and  admire  the 
planes  passing  overhead.  Sometimes 
these    included    military    planes    in 


formation.  That  was  especially  thrill- 
ing to  see."  He  would  identify  then- 
types  and  let  his  boyhood  imagina- 
tion "fly  with  them"  to  far  destina- 
tions. 

He  used  to  ride  his  bicycle  or 
hitchhike  to  a  nearby  airport  to 
watch  local  flying,  to  sit  in  cockpits, 
to  talk  with  the  fliers  and  mechan- 
ics. He  later  took  flying  lessons  at  a 
grass-strip  airport  outside  Lancaster 
while  attending  high  school.  But, 
time  and  money  for  that  were  short- 
lived. Summers  were  invested  in 
counseling  youth  and  directing  pro- 
grams at  a  camp  in  New  Hampshire. 

Then  he  entered  the  Army.  He 
had  started  college  on  a  scholarship 
at  Harvard,  but  within  two  months 
had  enlisted  with  some  friends,  and 
trained  as  a  medic  at  Fort  Dix  and 
Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey.  But  for 
all  the  satisfactions  of  that  service, 
his  best  memories  from  Army  days 
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Chaplain  (Major)  Christian  H.  Martin 
visits  with  a  Buddhist  monk  while 
stationed  in  Thailand.  During  his  tour 
in  the  Far  East,  he  visited  shrines, 
temples,  services,  and  chatted  with 
Buddhists  about  their  religion  as  a 
way  of  understanding  the  religions 
and  cultures  of  the  people  living  in 
the  countries  in  which  he  served. 


stem  from  times  on  the  ball  dia- 
mond, in  the  boxing  ring,  and  on  the 
gridiron.  In  high  school  he  had 
earned  an  unprecedented  fourteen 
letters  playing  on  a  series  of  athletic 
teams  —  including  some  which  took 


league  championships  and  competed 
in  statewide  playoffs.  The  interest  in 
athletics  persisted. 

When  discharged  from  the  Army, 
Chaplain  Martin  attended  Franklin 
&  Marshall  College  in  his  hometown, 
transferring  in  1950  to  Harvard 
where  he  earned  a  degree  in  clinical 
psychology.  It  was  at  Harvard  that 
the  "Flying  Chaplain"  got  his  moti- 
vation toward  religious  activities  — 
through  association  with  classmates 
and  friends  in  the  Boston  area.  "Al- 
though I  did  not  unite  with  a  church 
until  the  age  of  26,  my  upbringing 
was  not  without  religious  presence. 
In  fact  it  was  the  sometimes  con- 
fusing variety  of  religious  expression 
and  viewpoint,"  he  says,  "which  fed 
my  reluctance  to  select  any  one 
group."  There  were  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  the  clan.  His  mother  was 
a  Mennonite,  but,  he  injects,  "she 
never  imposed  that  faith  upon  me." 
Nor  did  his  father,  who  taught  a 
Lutheran  Church  Sunday  school 
men's  class,  insist  on  uniting  with 
that  fellowship.  Brothers  and  sisters 
went  in  various  directions  —  to 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
independent  churches. 

SO  AS  MUCH  as  anything  to  gain 
understanding  of  the  American 
religious  scene  as  in  microcosm  it 
was  reflected  in  his  own  boyhood 
and  family  experience,  the  chaplain 
took  his  share  of  courses  in  both 
religion  and  philosophy  in  college. 
He  joined  in  the  study,  prayer  and 
service  programs  of  several  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  cultivating  the 
Christian  life  while  in  college.  An- 
other important  factor  in  those  years 
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was  a  close  study  of  the  writings  and 
life  of  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Paul 
Tillich.  Their  examples  of  Christian 
service  and  appeals  for  others  to  en- 
ter the  life  of  discipleship  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Man  from  Nazareth 
commanded  his  own  attention. 

"A  new  dimension  had  clearly  en- 
tered my  life.  I  was  challenged  by 
the  call  for  men  to  undertake  the 
demanding,  challenging,  and  ex- 
hausting work  of  the  ministry  —  in 
one  form  or  another.  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  claim  that  God  the 
Father,  as  we  know  him  in  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  had  on  my  life.  So 
upon  the  encouragement  of  certain 
pastors  and  friends  I  undertook  stud- 
ies at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary —  somewhat  by  way  of 
investigating  the  possibility  of  the 
parish  ministry  for  my  life." 

It  was  a  good  first  year  at  Prince- 
ton, at  the  end  of  which,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seminary  choir,  the 
chaplain  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  in  the  Orient.  The  men  of  the 
choir  sang,  as  many  as  six  times  a 
day,  for  Armed  Forces  personnel 
throughout  Japan  and  Korea  —  at 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
bases.  They  were  in  fact  near  the 
fighting  line,  on  the  day  of  the  cease 
fire,  July  27,  1953,  and  sang  com- 
memorative services  in  the  field. 

That  summer  tour,  with  its  ex- 
tensive association  with  pilots  and 
flight  operations,  firmed  up  two 
things  for  the  chaplain.  He  resolved 
first  to  come  to  terms  with  that  "fly- 
ing bug,"  particularly  jet  training, 
which  had  been  persistently  with 
him  through  the  years.  But  what  was 
no   less,    and   increasingly  sure,   he 


knew  he  would  eventually  have  to 
yield  to  the  call  of  the  ministry,  in 
fact  the  work  of  the  military  chap- 
lain. 

In  retrospect  all  he  has  done  in 
life  has  served  to  prepare  him  for 
a  ministry  of  service  and  caring,  or 
risk  and  outreach  —  that  to  which 
chaplains  are  dedicated. 

The  flying  urge  took  precedence, 
and  he  proceeded  through  primary 
and  basic  jet  flying  training  at 
Spence  Air  Base,  Georgia,  and  Bryan 
AFB,  Texas.  At  Spence  as  at  Lack- 
land in  preflight  he  served  as  the 
cadet  group  staff  chaplain.  At  Bryan 
on  the  other  hand  he  was  selected 
the  overall  cadet  Wing  Commander. 

But  for  all  the  elixir  of  aero  and 
formation  flights  during  training,  his 
first  Air  Force  assignment  was  to 
Military  Airlift  Transport  Service 
(MATS)  at  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii. 
The  plane,  a  behemoth,  the  Douglas 
C-124  Globemaster.  The  duty,  it  in- 
volved travel,  distances,  far  places 
and  an  entire  new  world  for  him  of 
the  logistical  support  mission  — 
flights  in  support  of  U.S.  and  British 
atomic  bomb  tests  as  well  as  the 
regularly  scheduled  MATS  cargo 
runs,  a  thousand  and  more  flying 
hours  per  year. 

He  spent  his  final  active  duty  year 
as  an  Air  Force  pilot  at  Dover  AFB, 
Delaware.  The  routes  from  there 
took  him  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Arctic.  "The  work  was  exacting, 
tiring,  challenging  and  gratifying  — 
that  of  light-touching  those  huge  but 
maneuverable,  dependable  goliaths 
from  continent  to  continent,"  the 
chaplain  recalls.  And  the  fringe 
benefit  of  visiting  far-flung  and  often 
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remote   places   was   "altogether   ex- 
hilarating." 

He  had  always  been  fascinated  by 
history,  places,  and  events.  "I  re- 
lived many  of  the  happenings  of 
history,  walking  through  the  Appian 
Way  out  of  Rome,  going  through  the 
tunnel  of  Hezekiah  or  the  Qumran 
caves  near  Jerusalem,  or  climbing  the 
Aero-Corinth." 

DURING  his  four  years,  Christian 
Martin  progressed  to  the  posi- 
tions of  aircraft  commander,  instruc- 
tor pilot  and  later  flight  examiner  in 
minimum  time.  Nevertheless  his  de- 
cision for  an  eventful  career  in  the 
chaplaincy  held  up  for  all  that  solid 
progress  and  satisfaction  he  got  as 
a  pilot. 

"I  believe  that  God  has  a  work 
for  each  of  us  to  do.  There  are  a 
range  of  viable,  worthwhile  occupa- 
tions. The  challenge  to  each  of  us  is 
to  discover,  then  to  accede  to  that  to 
which  God  has  called  us,  and  for 
which  he  has  equipped  us.  However 
circuitous  the  route,  late  the  start, 
resistant  we  may  be,  God  would 
have  us  apply  ourselves  in  training 
for,  then  wholly  give  ourselves  to 
his  work,  will,  and  way.  We  are  the 
only  'hands'  he's  got.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  curiously  enough,  we  can 
thwart  or  abet  the  purposes  of  God." 

He  states  that  each  individual  has 
the  responsibility  to  take  stock  of  his 
personal  endowment.  One  should 
scan  the  scene  for  a  feel  as  to  so- 
ciety's present  needs  and  the  oppor- 
tunities available.  One  should  pray. 
Then,  as  something  gets  into  one's 
craw,  we  do  what  we  must  do. 
"Hopefully,"  he  adds,  "it  will  be  that 
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which  we  believe  God  intends  us  to 
do." 

For  others  that  may  well  have 
meant  remaining  in  the  ranks  of  the 
line  officer  —  exerting  a  witness 
there.  For  Chris  Martin  it  means  the 
particular  work  of  the  Air  Force 
chaplaincy.  And  so  he  returned  to 
Princeton  to  complete  his  studies  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  and 
ordination  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

To  pay  for  the  schooling  he  flew 
each  month  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, to  Europe  or  the  Arctic.  And 
he  lived  and  worked  on  an  estate 
and  served  a  small  church  too  in 
what  was  an  intensive  experience  in 
the  disciplined  use  of  time,  excellent 
extra-curricular  training  for  the  min- 
istry. 

WHILE  HE  was  attending 
seminary,  a  new  policy  was 
instituted  that  required,  because  he 
was  a  Reserve  Captain,  four  years 
ordained  pastoral  experience  before 
he  could  enter  active  duty  as  a  chap- 
lain. "I  was  initially  disappointed 
that  I  could  not  return  to  the  Air 
Force  immediately.  But  now  I  would 
never  have  traded  those  years  in  the 
civilian  pastorate.  Ours  was  a  mag- 
nificent congregation  and  community 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  I  gave 
of  everything  I  had.  I  received  all  in 
return." 

Since  completing  the  Basic  Chap- 
lain's School  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Texas,  he  has  served  as  a  Protestant 
chaplain  at  Niagara  Falls  IAP,  New 
York;  Takhli  RTAFB,  Thailand;  and 
Oxnard  AFB,  California.  "The  year 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  the  most  im- 
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Chaplain  Martin  worked  with  civic  action  teams  while  in  Thailand.  Here 
he  accompanied  a  team  of  medics  to  see  that  young  Thais  were  given  medical 
checkups.  Chaplain  Martin  served  with  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command  in 
Thailand,  pioneering  and  developing  a  program  of  Air  National  Guard 
chaplains  serving  with  Guard  units  that  augments  the  ADC  mission  in  sup- 
port of  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command. 


portant  and  exhausting  one  of  my 
life,"  the  chaplain  comments.  "Ulti- 
mately it's  just  such  service  as  that 
with,  to  and  for  the  men  caught  up 
in  war,  for  which  we  chaplains  are 
commissioned." 

At  Takhli  he  related  closely  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  job  descrip- 
tion, but  particularly  with  the  air 
crew  members  who  flew  daily  mis- 
sions over  North  Vietnam  and  other 
regions  of  that  vexed  land.  With 
other  chaplains  he  was  there  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  and  at  night  — 
often    with    a    smile,    a    prayer,    a 


thumbs  up,  at  other  times  with  the 
same  tears,  agonies,  and  anxieties 
experienced  by  the  men  for  whom 
he  cared.  And  in  a  myriad  of  ways 
he  assured  the  men  that  there  was 
One  who  cared  for  them  —  and 
loved  them,  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  cross-currents,  the  ambigui- 
ties, the  frustrations,  the  demands 
and  costs,  the  destruction  and  the 
anything  but  glory  of  war. 

Now,  as  an  ADC  staff  chaplain  he 
is  responsible  for  a  pioneering  ven- 
ture of  developing  a  program  for  Air 
National    Guard    chaplains    serving 
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with  Guard  units  that  stand  alert 
and  fly  in  defense  of  the  continental 
U.S. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Red  River  Valley  Rats, 
(RRVA),  those  aircrew  members  of 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines 
who've  flown  combat  missions  "north 
of  the  Red"  (River  of  North  Viet- 
nam), into  an  environment  which 
was  one  of  the  least  congenial  ever 
encountered  by  pilots  —  a  thicket  of 
anti-aircraft  fire,  SAM  missiles,  MIG 
aircraft,  small  arms  ground  fire, 
rugged  terrain  and  often  enough, 
marginal  weather.  The  RRVA  has  an 
ongoing  program  of  tactical  confer- 
ences, of  scholarships  for  the  chil- 
dren of  downed  fliers,  and  of  liaison 
and  support  for  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  the  men  Missing  In  Action 
and  Prisoner  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia,  many  of  whom  were  their 
wingmen  or  flight  leads. 

Whether  in  the  states  or  overseas, 
a  basic  commitment  of  the  chaplain 
—  as  with  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry  —  is  to  convey  by  teaching 
and  example  the  importance  of 
getting  —  and  staying  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community,  the 
commonwealth,  the  life  of  service  to 
others.  This  is  needed  for  both  our 
nation's  health  as  well  as  individual 
happiness.  It  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  pursuit  of  strictly  per- 
sonal interests  and  the  headlong 
quest  for  status,  security,  the  prop- 
erty and  stocks  of  this  world. 

WHEN  ASKED  about  "the 
death  of  God"  and  the  conse- 
quent importance  of  "making  it  big 
in  this  life  and  world,"  the  chaplain 


Chaplain  (Major)  John  Leonard  (right) 
of  Oxnard  AFB,  Calif.,  receives  the 
"High  Flight"  prayer  plaque  from 
Chaplain  Martin,  ADC  Chaplain.  The 
occasion  was  a  farewell  picnic  for 
Chaplain  Leonard  before  his  re-assign- 
ment to  Hahn  AFB,  Ger.  Chaplain 
Martin  is  ADC's  flying  chaplain.  He 
had  flown  over  4,000  hours  in  an  AF 
Globemaster  before  becoming  a  chap- 
lain. 


replies  that  "indeed,  this  life  and 
world  are  crucial  to  us.  We're  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  quality 
of  both. 

"But  the  former  question  on  'the 
death  of  God'  is  rather  passe  and 
misplaced,"  he  says.  "False  gods  are 
dead.  They're  toppling  all  the  time, 
being  tested  and  found  wanting.  For 
this  generation  and  time,  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  the  clearing  of  the  decks,  of 
sifting  and  sorting,  of  the  shaking  of 
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the  foundations  so  that  only  the 
solid,  secure,  only  the  substantial  and 
authentic  will  survive.  It  is  the  age 
of  unmasking,  the  demise  of  the 
phony.  It  is  an  exciting  and  eye- 
opening  time.  And  in  this  setting 
and  process  God  is  very  much  alive 
—  to  everyone  with  ears  to  hear, 
eyes  to  see,  the  will  to  encounter,  the 
grace  to  know." 

But  knowledge  of  God  and  com- 
mitment to  his  ways  are  far  from 


widespread.  For  all  the  strengths  of 
our  educational  system,  we've  lagged 
in  training  with  regard  to  religion. 
"Precisely  this  is  all  the  more  needed 
since  it  is  an  age  of  transition  —  to 
a  new  age,  to  what  is  going  to  be  a 
vital  age  of  the  Spirit,  a  renaissance 
of  the  real  church,  a  time  of  great 
challenge  among  the  ranks  of  the 
called  and  the  compassionate. 

"The  age  of  religion  as  an  escape 
from  life  or  the  world  is  past.  Faith 


MG  J.  L.  Dickman  (center),  Aerospace  Defense  Command  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations,  presents  Chaplain  Martin  a  meritorious  service  medal 
for  outstanding  work  in  his  pastoral  ministry  at  Oxnard  AFB,  Calif.  Watching 
with  pride  are,  L-R:  Daughter  Karen;  Scotty,  youngest  son;  Ricky;  Mrs. 
Martin. 
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today  thrusts  us  into  the  middle  of 
the  arena  of  life  —  and  will  sustain 
us  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  worst 
and  best  of  the  human  scene.  And  in 
concert  with  all  other  people  of 
faith,  we  pastors  and  chaplains  are 
under  God's  mandate  to  exercise, 
each  in  our  own  way,  as  best  we 
can,  a  deep-probing,  far-ranging  and 
confidential  ministry  in  contact  with 
the  scene  —  at  its  most  grievous  and 
most  hopeful." 

Such  was  the  chaplain's  experi- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia.  Such  con- 
tinues to  be  his  mind-set  in  ministry 
to  the  continental  U.S.  It  is  "life 
sufficient." 

Does  he  miss  the  flying,  ever  have 
second  thoughts  about  turning  in 
his  wings? 

"Yes,  on  both  counts,  to  be  hon- 
est," he  says.  "Doctors,  engineers, 
psychologists  —  every  group  in  fact 
but  lawyers  and  chaplains  may  con- 
tinue on  flying  status.  But  for  con- 
stitutional, religious  and  other  rea- 
sons, chaplains  must  hang  up  their 
wings.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise!" 

Actually,  Chaplain  Martin  and  the 
few  others  like  him  are  authorized  to 
wear  their  pilot  and  other  aircrew 
member  insignia.  But  he  must  ac- 
complish what  flying  he  does  by 
using  his  commercial  pilot's  license 
in  civilian  or  aero  club  planes. 

"I  miss  the  cockpit,  the  times  in 
the  air,  the  travel,  life  in  the  flying 
togs  .  .  .  but  the  call  to  the  chap- 
laincy prevailed.  Now,  for  the  most 
part,  I  must  get  my  aviation  thrills 
vicariously.  It's  almost  like  going  full 
cycle.  It's  like  being  back  home 
again,  watching  'em  thunder  over- 
head.  In  any  event  it's  a  thrilling 


world  within  which  to  work.  And  I 
can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  most 
fulfilling  life  and  career  to  others  — 
the  life  in  Air  Force  blue,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  in  service  to  our 
nation  and  all  who  in  this  world 
would  be  free."  ■  ■ 


YOUR  FAITH  IN  GOD 

Your  faith  in  God, 

Amid  gross  unbelief, 

Can  be  a  steadying,  strong  guy  rope, 

Or  turning  tiller  righting 

On  the  course  of  Hope. 

Your  faith  in  God, 

Though  you  be  lonely 

And  far  from  all  life's  dearness, 

Can  be  a  sweet  encompassing, 

An  engaging,  intimate  nearness. 

Your  faith  in  God, 
What  e'er  may  be  today, 
The  portion  of  your  sorrow, 
Despite  or  even  because  of  it, 
Will  ennoble  your  tomorrow. 

Your  faith  in  God, 
While  conscious  of  His  power, 
His  care,  'mid  terrifying  task, 
Can  fully  make  of  cringing  fear 
A  thing  outcast. 

From  The  Warp  and  the  Woof 
by  Celeste  H.  Childs 
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THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT 


The  Eleventh  Commandment,  in  case  you  haven't  heard,  goes  like 
this:  "Don't  take  yourself  too  seriously." 

How  much  personal  unhappiness,  discontent,  and  frustration  is  the 
result  of  taking  ourselves  too  seriously?  Someone  has  suggested  that 
we  wouldn't  worry  so  much  about  what  other  people  thought  of  us  if 
we  knew  how  seldom  they  did! 

There  is  wisdom  in  the  counsel  of  the  editor  who  was  accosted  by 
an  irate  subscriber  angrily  demanding  a  retraction  of  something  that 
had  been  said  about  him  in  the  paper.  The  editor  sought  to  assuage 
the  outburst  with  this  explanation.  "Half  the  people  who  bought  the 
paper  didn't  read  the  article.  Half  those  who  did  read  it  didn't  under- 
stand it.  Half  those  who  understood  it  didn't  believe  it.  Half  those  who 
believed  it  have  forgotten  about  it.  And  half  those  who  remember  it 
don't  count  anyway.  Don't  let  it  bother  you." 

Many  things  in  life  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously.  Honesty,  justice, 
truth  are  not  trifling  matters.  Nor  human  rights,  nor  human  relation- 
ships. Nor  our  work,  nor  our  responsibility  to  our  country.  Nor  God's 
will  for  our  lives,  nor  our  eternal  destiny.  These  matters  deserve  our 
earnest  thought  and  endeavor. 

The  Eleventh  Commandment  applies  to  our  self-importance,  our 
self-centeredness,  our  false  pride.  "Don't  take  yourself  too  seriously." 

— Carl  W.  McGeehon 
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By  Elizabeth  Williams 


In  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  war,  a  bit  of  Eden 


AT  LAST  they  were  in  the  taxi. 
Anne  looked  shyly  over  at  him 
as  he  sat  staring  out  at  the  soft 
Hawaiian  day.  How  thin  he  is!  she 
thought.  His  uniform  is  loose  around 
his  neck.  And  he  is  so  brown.  His 
hair  had  bleached  out  so  much  dur- 
ing his  six  months  in  Vietnam  that 
she  almost  had  not  recognized  him 
at  the  airport.  Her  glance  dropped. 
His  hands  were  clenched  in  his  lap. 
Her  own  hands  hurt  and  she  looked 
down.  Her  slender  fingers  were 
clutching  each  other  so  hard  that  her 
knuckles  stood  out  and  showed 
white. 

She  reasoned  with  herself.  They 
had  been  married  five  years  —  had 
two  small  sons  —  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  six  months  —  and  they 
were  as  stiff  and  silent  as  if  they 
were  a  pair  of  thirteen-year-olds  on 
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their  first  date.  Anne  struggled  for 
something  to  say.  She  cleared  her 
throat  suddenly  and  Jim  started  and 
looked  at  her. 

Anne  stammered,  "I  thought  ...  I 
thought  we  could  mail  coconuts  to 
both  of  the  boys." 

Jim  stared  at  her.  "Coconuts?  Yes, 
I  guess  we  could."  He  looked  out 
the  taxi  window  again.  "There's  the 
hotel  at  last,"  he  said. 

Anne  seized  on  the  thought  grate- 
fully. The  hotel!  No  airport  crowd, 
no  taxi  driver.  A  few  minutes  more. 

When  the  taxi  stopped  they  got 
out  and  Jim  paid  the  driver.  They 
went  through  the  ritual  of  arrival. 
The  lobby,  the  reservation  desk,  the 
clerk,  the  bellboy,  and  the  smiles. 
Into  the  elevator,  the  silent  trip  up- 
wards, out  and  down  the  plushy 
quiet  hall,  following  obediently  the 
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bobbing  suitcases.  She  must  remem- 
ber to  take  the  stickers  off  her  suit- 
cases when  she  got  home,  thought 
Anne.  She  didn't  like  stickers  all 
over  suitcases. 

She  became  aware  that  their  little 
caravan  had  stopped  and  she  was 
expected  to  enter  the  room. 

One  last  ritual  as  the  bellboy 
pointed  out  the  obvious:  the  tele- 
vision, the  bathroom,  the  air  condi- 
tioner, the  closets.  At  last  the  door 
closed  on  his  voice  and  gestures. 

JIM  TURNED  to  her.  "Well,"  he 
said.  "Well." 

"I'm  so  thirsty,"  said  Anne  irra- 
tionally. Before  he  realized  what  she 
was  doing  she  had  gone  into  the 
bathroom,  filled  the  glass,  and 
started  to  drink. 

Jim  followed  her  in. 

"Anne,"  he  said  softly. 

She  turned  and  saw  him  reach 
out.  Anne  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck.  At  last  that  awful  distance 
between  them  was  gone.  They  clung 
together,  finding  in  each  other's 
warmth  the  first  realization  that  they 
were  together  again.  Who  is  trem- 
bling? Anne  wondered  dimly.  Jim  or 
me? 

All  that  night  they  could  not  bear 
to  be  apart. 

IN  THE  morning  Anne  woke  up 
when  she  heard  him  moving 
about.  He  happily  bellowed  "Lili 
Marlene"  as  he  showered.  Then  he 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  smiling  at 
her.  Anne  smiled  back.  "I  heard  you 
making  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,"  she  said.  He  laughed,  "Yes,  I 
think  I  was  loud  enough  to  reach 


the  heavens."  He  looked  down  at 
her.  "Say,  there's  more  of  you  than 
there  used  to  be." 

She  blushed  and  clutched  the 
sheet.  "I  can't  help  it,"  she  protested. 
"I  always  eat  when  I'm  worried." 

"Well,  let's  see  what  the  Ha- 
waiians  eat  when  they're  happy,"  he 
suggested. 

"I'll  bet  they  eat  because  they're 
happy  and  that's  why  they  have  to 
wear  those  billowing  muumuus,"  she 
retorted. 

Over  their  breakfast,  which  the 
boy  with  the  jingling  cart  informed 
them  was  lunch,  Anne  contentedly 
sat  watching  Jim  eat. 

He  struggled  with  the  papaya. 
"This  fresh  fruit  is  really  super.  And 
real  live  juicy  eggs,"  he  marvelled. 

Finally  satisfied,  he  reached  for 
his  steaming  coffee  cup  and  sipped 
it  appreciatively. 

"Well,  sweetheart,  what  do  you 
do  all  day  when  I'm  not  there?"  he 
asked. 

Anne  laughed.  "Billy  and  Johnny 
don't  like  to  see  their  mommy  sitting 
about  idle.  No  problem  there.  I  get 
a  little  peace  when  they  nap.  They 
stay  up  pretty  late  after  dinner  —  it 
makes  the  evening  shorter.  Then  I 
work  like  the  dickens  until  late  so  I 
can  sleep  pretty  well." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly.  "Some  of 
the  fellows'  wives  have  been  getting 
phone  calls  from  .  .  .  kooks.  Have 
you?" 

Anne  flinched  and  looked  away, 
the  memory  of  the  cruel  whispered 
words  flooding  her  mind. 

His  hand  closed  over  hers. 
"Honey,  I  can  help  you  with  that. 
Here.  Put  it  in  your  purse  so  you're 
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sure  to  take  it  home." 

She  looked  at  it.  A  whistle. 

He  explained,  "Don't  say  any- 
thing when  you  get  one  of  those 
calls.  Keep  this  by  the  phone  and 
blow  it  right  into  the  speaker  hard 
as  you  can.  That  ought  to  fix  his 
little  red  wagon  —  a  broken  ear- 
drum!" 

Anne's  smile  trembled.  "I'd  better 
not  let  the  boys  get  hold  of  it  or  I'll 
have  a  broken  eardrum." 

"What  about  you?"  she  went  on. 
"How  does  your  time  go?" 

His  face  shadowed.  "It  goes,"  he 
said. 

She  whispered  fiercely,  "I  wish  I 
could  take  your  place." 

He  lightly  touched  her  cheek. 
"The  other  guys  would  like  that  but 
I  don't  go  for  the  idea  .  .  .  hey,  I've 
had  the  rest  but  let's  go  find  some 
recreation.  Isn't  there  something 
called  surfing  around  this  place?" 

Suddenly  eager  to  get  out  into  the 
soft  sunshine  they  dressed  hurriedly. 
Anne  picked  up  Jim's  jacket  to  put 
it  away.  "Why,"  she  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised, "the  back  of  your  jacket  is 
all  wet!"  Jim  grinned.  "The  back  of 
my  jacket  generally  gets  wet  when 
a  girl  throws  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  she's  got  a  glass  of  water 
in  her  hand!" 

They  laughed  all  the  way  down 
the  hall  and  were  still  chuckling 
when  they  got  in  the  elevator  to  the 
beach. 

THE  NEXT  six  days  were  full  of 
laughter  and  sun.  Often, 
though,  in  the  night  one  of  them 
would  wake  and  sigh  and  find  the 
other  awake,  hating  to  use  the  time 


in  sleep.  But  they  did  not  say  that, 
for  to  say  how  fast  the  time  was 
going  was  too  painful. 

The  last  night  neither  could  go  to 
sleep.  "I  don't  know  which  is  worse, 
my  sunburn  or  these  coral  cuts," 
complained  Anne.  "I  think  service 
wives  should  get  Purple  Hearts  for 
general  wear  and  tear." 

"When  I  get  back  I'll  give  you  a 
great  big  medal,"  promised  Jim. 

"When  you  get  back!  No,  don't 
say  that,  you're  still  right  here,"  cried 
Anne. 

"Yes,  I'm  still  right  here,"  Jim 
said  quietly. 

At  last  he  slept,  but  Anne  still 
gazed  out  at  the  stars.  She  thought, 
maybe  if  I  take  a  few  aspirin  I'll  be 
able  to  relax  and  sleep.  I  don't  want 
him  to  remember  me  haggard.  I 
hope  I  can  smile  tomorrow. 

She  reached  over  to  the  bedside 
light  and  turned  it  on  with  a  sharp 
click. 

Before  she  could  think  Jim  had 
her  in  a  terrible  grip.  She  stared  up 
into  the  blank,  blazing  eyes.  This 
wasn't  Jim.  This  was  a  man  who 
had  had  to  kill,  and  would  kill  again. 

Shock  held  her  motionless. 

Slowly  the  blank  eyes  began  to 
look  again  like  Jim's.  He  let  go  of 
her  and  dropped  wordlessly  back  on 
the  bed.  "Jim,"  she  said  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  head.  Again  his  arms 
were  around  her,  but  differently  this 
time. 

They  did  not  try  to  sleep  now  but 
let  the  hours  run  slowly  through 
their  fingers. 

In  the  morning,  as  they  walked 
down  the  hotel  steps,  Jim  forced  a 
smile.   "As  a  Vermonter  in  Florida 
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said,  'Another  damned  beautiful 
day.' " 

Anne  looked  up  at  the  shimmering 
blue  sky.  "This  past  week  I'd  for- 
gotten all  about  clouds  and  gray 
skies." 

The  taxi  ride  this  time  was  too 
short.  They  strolled  around  the  air- 
port, passing  wandering  couples. 

"What  a  lot  of  uniforms,"  said 
Anne  absently.  Jim  glanced  at  her. 
"Honey,  probably  most  of  them  will 
be  on  my  plane." 

Sudden  and  sharp  came  the  flat 
voice  on  the  loudspeaker. 

"He  must  announce  these  flights 


so  often,"  said  Anne  as  Jim  steered 
her  toward  his  gate.  "I  wonder  if  it 
bothers  him." 

Jim  did  not  answer  as  they  locked 
together  desperately. 

Finally  Jim  pulled  abruptly  away 
to  leave. 

"I  must  smile,"  thought  Anne,  and 
she  did. 

She  smiled  and  waved  till  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  huge  plane. 

Then  she  was  only  one  in  a  line 
of  silent  women,  grasping  the  airport 
barrier  for  support  and  gazing  blind- 
ly upward  into  the  sky. 
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A  Christian  Perspective  of  Sex 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


MANY  A  young  Christian  coming 
into  military  service  is  exposed 
to  "sex  for  hire"  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  is  also  forced  into  the 
company  of  young  men  who  take  a 
very  permissive  and  casual  attitude 
to  the  sex  act.  Inevitably,  under 
pressure  of  what  appears  to  be  ma- 
jority opinion  —  that  sex  is  some- 
thing you  take  in  your  stride  —  he 
begins  to  question  whether  he  isn't 
being  "up  tight"  or  overly  puritanical 
about  his  own  attitude.  As  one  young 
Christian  asked  (much  to  his  own 
surprise!)  "Is  sleeping  with  a  chick 
really  as  bad  as  Paul  made  it  out  to 
be?" 

The  very  form  of  the  question  is 
a  give-away.  Some  human  deteriora- 
tion has  already  set  in  when  we  use 
the  language  of  Playboy  to  talk 
about  a  fellow-human  being  who 
happens  to  belong  to  the  female  sex. 
No  wonder  the  Women's  Liberation 
movement  is  all  fired-up  about  the 
degradation      of      being      labeled 


"chicks!"  They  recognize  that  it  is 
more  than  a  question  of  language;  it 
is  a  question  of  attitude.  They  resent 
the  fact  that  women  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  persons  in  their 
own  right,  but  as  objects  for  men's 
momentary  and  passing  gratification. 
The  fact  that  some  women  are  will- 
ing to  be  used,  and  to  be  paid  for 
being  used  and  then  discarded,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  in  so  using 
them,  we  downgrade  and  debase 
both  them  and  ourselves.  Sex,  when 
it  becomes  a  toy,  or  a  "fun  thing," 
resorted  to  in  order  to  achieve  tem- 
porary physical  release  or  a  cheap 
thrill,  invariably  coarsens  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  who  indulges  in 
it. 

And  what  about  Saint  Paul?  One 
cannot  imagine  him  saying  that  it  is 
"bad"  to  "sleep  with  a  chick!"  What 
he  did  say  was  much  more  positive 
than  that.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  a  person's  body  is  the 
temple  of  God's  holy  spirit.   (See  1 
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Corinthians  3:16  and  6:19.)  He  de- 
clared that  the  proper  loving  union 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  marriage 
is  analogous  to  the  relationship  of 
Christ  and  the  church.  (See  the 
whole  of  Ephesians  Chapter  5.)  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  are 
told  that  "marriage  is  honorable  in 
all,  and  the  bed  undefiled"  (13:4). 
Such  sayings  hardly  indicate  a 
warped  or  forbidding  attitude  to  the 
holy  intimacies  of  sex!  What  Saint 
Paul  thought  was  "bad"  was  the 
cheapening,  the  trivial  use  of  sex. 
What  he  condemned  was  its  reduc- 
tion to  mere  self-indulgence.  What 
he  deplored  was  the  idea  that  you 
can  detach  sex  from  the  context  of 
love.  Love,  lust,  and  lechery  all  be- 
gin with  "1,"  but  the  last  two  also 
end  in  hell,  the  hell  of  unsatisfied 
desire. 

What  the  Bible  Says  About  Sex 

Taking  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  it 
has  three  positive  things  to  say  about 
sex. 

First,  that  sex  is  good.  Does  it  not 
say,  with  reiterated  emphasis  that 
"in  the  beginning,  God  saw  every- 
thing that  he  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good?"  (See  Genesis 
1:12,  18,  21,  25,  31.)  Yes,  sex  is 
good,  but  so  is  fire!  Fire  can  warm 
and  comfort,  but  it  can  also  blast 
and  destroy.  To  hear  some  people 
talk  you  would  imagine  that  the  free 
and  uninhibited  use  of  sex  can  only 
lead  to  joy  and  happiness.  In  the 
arithmetic  of  experience  they  can 
only  recognize  one  sign — the  plus 
sign.  But  some  experiences  do  not 
add  to  life:  they  subtract  from  it.  As 
that  brilliant  journalist,  C.  E.  Mon- 
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tague  once  said,  "There  is  a  notion 
common  among  hobbledehoys,  that 
'experience'  can  be  widened  by  a  loss 
of  self-control.  They  think  of  life  as 
an  opportunity  for  collectorship,  and 
of  any  new  thing,  noble  or  foul,  as 
an  addition  to  one's  collection  and 
enrichment  of  life.  They  assume  that 
every  novel  step  you  take  must  needs 
increase  your  experience  and  not  di- 
minish it.  Robert  Burns  had  tried  the 
thing  out,  and  he  knew  all  about  it 
when  he  wrote  of  uncontrol, 

It  hardens  all  within 
And  petrifies  the  feeling." 

Contrary  to  expectation,  says  Dr. 
Max  Levin,  clinical  professor  of  neu- 
rology in  the  New  York  Medical 
College,  the  "sexual  revolution"  has 
brought  as  much  emotional  conflict 
and  confusion  to  young  people  as  it 
has  freedom  and  release.  The  phy- 
sicians and  psychiatrists  on  our  col- 
lege campuses  are  having  to  deal  with 
bewildered  young  people  whose  lives 
have  been  shattered  by  so-called 
"permissiveness."  These  youngsters 
have  been  "conned"  into  believing 
that  sex  can  bring  nothing  but 
pleasure,  and  they  find  out  that  it 
can  also  bring  tension,  agonizing 
choices,  emotional  distress,  and  self- 
contempt.  You  cannot  get  mixed  up 
in  the  lives  of  others,  in  this  inti- 
mate physical  way,  without  becom- 
ing involved  in  other  and  more 
mental  and  spiritual  ways. 

Professor  Rollo  May,  from  another 
angle,  that  of  a  practicing  psychia- 
trist, says  in  his  magnificent  book, 
Love  and  Will:  "We  therapists  rarely 
get  nowadays  in  our  offices  patients 


who  exhibit  repression  of  sex  in  the 
pre-World  War  I  Freudian  sense. 
What  our  patients  do  complain  about 
is  lack  of  feeling  and  passion — so 
much  sex  and  so  little  meaning  or 
even  fun  in  it!  The  Victorian  person 
sought  to  have  love  without  falling 
into  sex;  the  modern  person  seeks  to 
have  sex  without  falling  into  love." 

All  this  points  up  the  fact  that  a 
good  thing  has  become  a  bad  thing, 
because  it  has  become  divorced  from 
its  original  purpose,  which  was  to 
knit  people  together  in  a  deeply  felt, 
total  relationship. 

Sex  Is  Not  a  Thing 

In  the  Biblical  perspective,  sex  is 
not  a  "thing,"  detachable  from  the 
rest  of  personality.  That  is  what  ap- 
pears to  have  happened  today.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  make  an  enor- 
mous difference  if  we  steadily  re- 
fused to  talk  about  sex  as  a  "thing." 
There  is  no  such  abstraction;  there 
are  only  people,  seeking  satisfaction, 
seeking  meaningful  relationships, 
seeking  the  fulfillment  of  personality. 
What  is  sometimes  called  a  "highly 
sexed"  person,  is  really  a  lazy  person, 
who  seeks  life  satisfaction  on  one 
level  only — the  easiest,  most  avail- 
able, least  demanding  level  of  the 
physical,  instead  of  involving  himself 
in  the  more  personal  relationships  of 
mind,  heart,  and  imagination. 

Many  young  people  have  found  to 
their  discomfiture,  that  the  mind  and 
the  soul  cannot  stand  aside  in  in- 
difference while  the  body  has  its 
pleasure.  They  have  discovered,  the 
hard  way,  that  sexual  intercourse 
commits  them  to  people  and  to 
events  to  which  they  did  not  wish  to 


be  committed.  Sexual  intercourse  is 
not  a  trivial,  isolated  experience,  un- 
related to  morality  and  religion,  un- 
troubled by  conscience  and  feelings 
of  guilt. 

The  Bible  continuously  stresses  the 
unity  of  man — he  is  body,  mind,  and 
spirit;  these  three  must  work  in  har- 
mony, or  none  of  them  is  working  at 
its  full  pitch. 

Rudyard  Kipling  said,  "Single  men 
in  barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster 
saints."  Military  life,  because  of  its 
confinements  and  restrictions,  does 
put  a  demand  on  healthy  young 
males.  But  this  is  not  the  only  de- 
mand that  a  healthy  young  Christian 
male  has  upon  his  life!  He  would 
fail  the  Lord  and  Savior  of  his  life 
if  he  merely  wished  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  VD,  or  be  responsible  for 
an  inconvenient  pregnancy!  His  aim 
is  to  be  the  person  that  God  wants 
him  to  be,  and  in  God's  plan  for  his 
life  marriage  is  indicated.  But  mar- 
riage will  bring  its  finest  fulfillment 
if  a  young  man  brings  to  his  partner, 
"no  maimed  and  worthless  sacrifice." 
The  Bible  is  emphatic  that  sex 
within  the  sacred  covenant  of  mar- 
riage is  a  wonderful  and  enriching 
experience.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Bible,  or  Paul,  or  Jesus  are  antago- 
nistic to  sex.  The  Old  Testament 
regards  sex,  not  merely  as  an  enrich- 
ment and  fulfillment  and  sustainer  of 
love,  but  as  a  way  to  God.  As  one  of 
the  old  rabbis  has  put  it,  "The  true 
shekinah  (the  presence  of  the  glory 
of  God)  is  where  man  and  wife 
copulate."  Paul  is  truly  within  this 
tradition  when  he  speaks  of  marriage 
being  honorable  in  all  and  the  bed 
undefiled.  If  he  sometimes  appears 
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to  speak  negatively  about  sex,  es- 
pecially in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, it  is  because  he  was  speaking 
to  men  living  in  a  city  notorious  for 
its  unbridled  lust.  So  he  speaks 
sharply: 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  un- 
righteous will  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God?  Do  not  be  deceived; 
neither  the  immoral,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers  .  .  .  will  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were 
some  of  you.  But  you  were  washed, 
you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justi- 


fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our 
God.  .  ."  (1  Corinthians  6:9-11). 

Let  me  end  by  quoting  Paul's  defi- 
nition of  sin.  "Sin,"  said  Paul,  "is 
falling  short  of  the  glory  of  God" 
(Romans  3:23).  We  sin  when  we 
take  the  easy  way  of  lust  and  lechery 
for  the  hard,  but  satisfying  and  ful- 
filling and  glorious  way  of  love;  deep 
human  love  that  leads  us  into  both 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
love  of  God. 


"Let's  quit.  Par  is  72  and  we've  already  shot  it." 
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Conflict:  Loss  and  Gain 


By  Mary  Wise  Johnson 


ONE'S  LOSS  can  be  another's 
gain.  When  our  youngest  son, 
along  with  his  quick  laughter,  un- 
usual ideas  and  problems,  left  our 
home,  loneliness  moved  in.  The 
quietness  inside  the  empty  house  re- 
sounded again  in  me.  The  gray,  bird- 
less  morning  that  he  left  haunts  me 
still,  and  when  I  hear  a  train  whistle, 
we  say  good-by  again.  After  asking 
God  for  help,  I  began  to  think.  When 
my  son  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force,  my 
loss  would  become  his  gain. 

A  tear  tells  me  that  I  miss  my  boy, 
but  mind  says  he  will  be  forced  to 
follow  rules.  His  idea  that  all  of  life 
was  made  for  his  own  purpose  will 
be  changed.  New  disciplines  will  be- 
gin and  the  key  of  obedience  can  be 
added  to  his  life. 

A  tear  says,  "Oh,  how  I  miss  him," 
but  mind  insists  he  has  been  given 
another  key  for  his  chain  called 
work.  Instead  of  hand-sleighting  it 
as  he  had  done  so  well  before,  in 
order  to  make  more  "goofing  off" 
time,  he  has  acquired  a  "non-quit- 
table"  job  with  regular  pay. 

Another  tattling  tear  says  our 
empty  house  needs  a  voice,  but  mind 
says  softly  that  another  handsome 
key  has  been  given,  named  improved 
appearance.  The  flowing  hair  and 
porcupine  beard  have  disappeared  in 


deference  to  a  regular  cut  and  shave. 
The  tattered  trousers  with  tattooed 
unreadables  exposing  pictured  un- 
forgettables,  the  tight  leather  jacket, 
the  perching  grandma  spectacles, 
have  turned  into  handsome  uniform 
and  masculine  glasses. 

A  persistent  tear  wants  the  sound 
of  quick  laughter,  but  mind  butts  in 
and  says  it  is  better  that  his  com- 
panions are  no  longer  a  select  group 
of  non-working  individuals  voicing 
the  joys  of  the  latest  drug  and  the 
latest  method  of  avoiding  the  draft. 
A  representative  group  of  all  Amer- 
ica could  add  more  friendships  to  his 
chain  of  valued  keys. 

A  tantrum  tear  says  she  will  cry 
more  if  she  pleases,  as  mind  reminds 
that  the  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut 
now  and  a  mother  will  no  longer 
cover  accumulated  problems  with  her 
purse.  Independence  is  added  to  his 
chain  as  this  boy  must  stand  alone 
and  finish  becoming  a  man. 

My  loss  is  my  son's  gain.  The 
tears  still  come,  the  stupid  things, 
but  they  are  not  salty  now.  Growth 
comes  hard  for  both  old  and  young 
sometimes,  but  it  is  worth  the  tears. 
Prayer  can  cue  the  mind  when  God 
is  called  upon,  and  the  mind  can  cue 
the  heart.  Stubborn  tears  that  fall  for 
loss  can  also  fall  for  joy.  ■  ■ 
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By  Berge  A.  Hoogasian 


IT  WAS  ONE  of  those  typically 
blustery,  wind-in-the-face,  snow- 
in-the-air,  frozen-stiff-in-the-joints, 
winter  days  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
I  was  running  across  the  campus  at 
Bethel  College,  where  I  was  attend- 
ing a  pastor's  conference,  when  I 
caught  up  to  and  almost  ran  over  a 
student  trudging  slowly  in  the  same 
direction. 

"Hey,  it's  cold,  man!  Get  a  move 
on!"  I  shouted.  His  sullen  reply 
stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  "I'm  not 
goin'  anywhere,  Chaplain — no 
where!  I  just  got  my  'greetings'  from 
Uncle  Sam!" 

I  turned  quickly  and  blurted  out, 
"Well,  it's  not  all  that  bad,  is  it?" 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it," 
he  went  on.  "All  my  plans  ruined; 
break  in  my  schoolwork;  just  got  en- 
gaged. Good  grief!  Why  me?  And 
what  a  time  to  call  me  up!" 

We  talked  for  a  few  moments,  and 
cheer  him  up  as  I  tried,  when  we 
parted  I  couldn't  help  but  reflect 
upon  his  anxiety. 

The  same  tension — the  "end-of- 
the-world  blues"  has  confronted  me 
time  and  again  here  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base.  But  here  it's  the  other 


end  of  the  pole:  people  retiring  after 
20,  25,  even  30  years  in  military 
service.  Now  "Uncle"  has  given  them 
"walking  papers."  Where  do  you  go 
after  giving  the  biggest  slice  of  your 
life  to  the  military?  How  do  you 
prepare  for  retirement?  How  do  you 
leave  old  friends  and  give  up  the 
stability  of  a  well-ordered  life? 

It  is  good  to  recognize  that  life  is 
an  endless  series  of  uncertainties;  but 
to  stop  there  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Surely  God  has  much  more  in  store 
for  us  than  interminable  tension. 

Before  suggesting  some  practical 
alternatives  to  these  twin  dilemmas, 
let  us  get  acquainted  with  a  simple 
Hebrew  word,  SHALOM.  It  has  very 
much  to  do  with  hellos  and  good- 
byes;    and    significantly    it    means 

<« >» 

peace. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  that 
word.  David  used  it.  And  Jesus  used 
the  same  word — as  a  greeting,  as  an 
admonition  for  quiet.  He  stilled  the 
waves  with  SHALOM  (Mark  4:39). 
He  calmed  the  hearts  of  his  disciples 
prior  to  his  crucifixion  with  SHA- 
LOM (John  14:27).  He  greeted  the 
disciples  in  the  Upper  Room  follow- 
ing his  resurrection  with  SHALOM 


Chaplain  Hoogasian  is  with  the  1400  Air  Base  Wing  (MAC),  Scott 
AFB,  IU.  62225 
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(John  20:19). 

Now  let's  take  a  practical  look  at 
the  situation  of  the  young  person 
facing  military  service: 

Some  Do's 

1.  Put  your  affairs  in  order.  If  you 
have  bills  to  pay,  pay  them!  Don't 
let  creditors'  letters  follow  you  into 
service.  If  you  have  a  car,  leave  it 
at  home  for  the  time  being. 

2.  Be  reflective  about  your  future. 
Most  employers,  apprised  that  you're 
being  invited  by  "Uncle  Sam"  to 
"greener  pastures,"  will  hold  your 
position  open  against  your  return. 

3.  Prepare  for  an  entirely  new  reg- 
imen. No  more  long  hair,  no  beards, 
no  late  to  bed  and  get-up-when-you- 
please  anymore.  When  you're  told 
what  to  do,  accept  it  with  good 
grace — even  if  you  think  the  person 
issuing  the  orders  has  a  pea  for  a 
brain.  He's  acting  on  instructions 
from  someone  higher  up. 

4.  Have  your  mail  held  up  until 
you  get  your  correct  military  address. 
Otherwise  your  girl's  sugared  words 
may  never  reach  you.  And  once 
you're  where  you  are  going,  don't 
forget  to  write. 

Some  Don'ts 

1.  Don't  worry  about  what  to 
bring  with  you.  They'll  tell  you.  In 
fact,  they'll  tell  you  when  to  sleep, 
when  to  rise,  when  to  eat,  when  to 
scrub  floors.  ...  Be  prepared  for  a 
good  deal  of  loneliness.  And  while 
you  are  preparing  for  loneliness,  pre- 
pare also  for  a  lack  of  privacy. 

2.  Don't  invite  the  family  to  visit 
you  on  the  first  few  weekends. 
Chances  are  you'll  be  restricted,  even 


if  they  decide  to  come.  The  same 
goes  for  the  love  of  your  life. 

3.  Don't  get  panicky.  Don't — 
don't — don't  get  married  to  make 
sure  she'll  be  there  when  you  get 
back!  Three  good  reasons:  1)  If  she 
loves  you,  she'll  wait  for  you.  2)  You 
may  be  sent  overseas  immediately 
following  that  initial  basic  training 
and  the  chances  are  slim  that  she 
can  join  you.  3)  On  your  pay  as  a 
recruit  you  won't  be  able  to  support 
her  unless  you've  got  a  huge  bank- 
roll stashed  away  somewhere.  I've 
counseled  literally  hundreds  of  young 
couples  who  wish  they  had  waited. 
Don't  end  up  a  statistic — a  divorce 
statistic. 

Preparing  for  Retirement 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  other 
end — when  you're  getting  out  of 
military  service.  What  do  you  do  to 
prepare  for  retirement? 

1.  Get  an  education.  College  grad- 
uates earn  about  4,000  dollars  more 
than  mere  high-school  graduates. 
That  isn't  peanuts.  During  your  mili- 
tary days,  correspondence  courses 
are  available  through  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53703. 

Some  colleges,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha  and  the  University 
of  Maryland,  give  correspondence 
courses.  Better  still,  you  may  arrange 
to  take  courses  at  "on  station"  college 
extension  branches.  Moreover,  in 
some  cases  colleges  and  universities 
are  within  driving  range  of  your 
military  base. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  you 
ought  to  be,  look  up  your  education 
officer;  he  can  help  you. 
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I  know  many  enlisted  men  and 
officers  who  have  secured  a  Master's 
Degree  while  in  service.  One  ser- 
geant I  recall  received  a  Ph.D. 

2.  Try  moonlighting.  Many  serv- 
ice personnel  prepare  for  retirement 
by  working  in  fields  outside  the  mili- 
tary, on  a  part-time  basis  in  off-duty 
hours.  These  frequently  develop  into 
full-time  opportunities  once  a  man 
retires. 

Many  military  personnel  simply 
continue  their  jobs  in  civilian  life; 
e.g.,  pilots;  mechanics;  hospital  serv- 
ice personnel;  administrators;  writ- 
ers, and  other  workers  on  radio  and 
TV;  etc. 

3.  Choosing  the  right  place  to  live. 
Military  life  is  a  gypsy  life.  With 
retirement  a  reverse  adjustment  must 
be  made — establishing  permanent 
roots  in  a  specific  community.  The 
government  allows  its  retirees  one, 
final,  paid-for,  move.  The  ex-military 
man  has  a  year  to  decide. 

The  retiree  will  not  find  any  situa- 
tion perfect;  but  he  may  choose  to 
live  near  a  military  base  with  all  its 
opportunities.  Or  he  may  locate  in 
some  remote  spot — his  dream-house. 

4.  Making  other  new  adjustments. 
If  he  purchases  a  home,  he  will  have 
to  pay  property  tax,  possibly  for  the 
first  time  in  his  adult  life.  His  neigh- 
bors will  probably  be  civilians  with- 
out   military    experience.    He    may 


have  a  real  problem  of  communica 
tion. 

5.  Church  life  as  a  civilian.  The 
retiree  and  his  family  will  be  forced 
either  to  face  up  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  their  new  church  environ- 
ment or  become  "holy  dropouts."  He 
will  find  that  few  churches  are  non- 
denominationally  oriented,  so  he  will 
have  to  think  through  the  question 
of  commitment  to  a  denominational 
church  and  what  denomination. 

6.  Securing  supporting  aid.  Life 
situations  where  trial  or  tragedy 
strike  in  the  military,  bring  swift 
counteraction.  But  as  a  civilian  per- 
sonal affairs  assistance,  chaplains, 
immediate  medical  attention,  emer- 
gency loans,  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
While  many  civilian  communities 
make  admirable  response  in  time  of 
need,  few  can  approach  the  military's 
maxim:  "We  care  for  our  own."  Now 
the  ex-service  family  must  be  pre- 
pared "to  go  it  alone." 

A  Final  Word 

The  worst  thing  one  can  do, 
whether  coming  or  going,  is  to  lose 
heart.  The  world  hasn't  come  to  an 
end — not  yet.  Change  is  the  essence 
of  life.  How  we  meet  it  and  adjust 
to  it  is  all  important.  Preparation  is 
the  key.  So  whether  you  are  coming 
or  going,  God  says  to  you:  SHA- 
LOM. ■  ■ 


MEDITATION 

Life  is  a  sheet  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 

His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin!  Though  thou  hast  time 

But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime. 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

—James  Russell  Lowell 
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CHAPLAIN  Frederick  W.  Brink, 
Captain,  USN,  is  the  Fleet 
Chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk. 

A  clergyman  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  USA,  he  entered  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  has 
been  on  active  duty  as  a  Navy  chap- 
lain for  27  years.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  with  the  Marines  in  the 
Pacific.  Since  then  he  has  served  on 
many  ships,  at  many  naval  bases,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Chaplains,  the  Navy  Training  Center 
(Orlando),  and  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Chaplain  Brink  holds  many  de- 
grees: B.A.  from  Middlebury;  B.Th., 
Princeton;  M.Th.  and  D.Th.  from 
Temple;  honorary  D.D.  from  Middle- 
bury. 


Chaplain  Frederick  W.  Brink 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  numerous  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zine articles.  Among  them  are  God 
Speaks,  This  Man  and  This  Woman, 
and  Before  You  Marry  in  the  Service. 
He  is  a  co-author  of  Marriage,  an 
Interfaith  Guide,  published  in  1970. 

We  feel  fortunate  that  Chaplain 
Brink  is  a  long-standing  friend  who 
has  written  25  articles  over  the  years 
for  our  magazine.  (See  page  5,  for 
"How  To  Pick  a  Mate.")  Two  of  his 
previous  articles  in  THE  LINK  have 
been  reprinted:  "Peace  Is  My  Pro- 
fession," by  the  General  Commission; 
"This  We  Believe"  by  the  Presby- 
terian Commission  on  Chaplains. 

Chaplain  Brink  not  only  writes, 
but  he  is  an  amateur  printer  with 
three  printing  presses  and  100  cases 
of  type  for  further  use  of  his  artistic 
talents.  We're  very  glad  to  have  him 
aboardl 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Give  me  no  more  adversity  than  I  can  bear,  and  no  more  pros- 
perity than  I  can  stand. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past. — Patrick  Henry. 

Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me. — 
Chinese  Proverb. 

True  patriotism  is  not  manifested  in  short,  frenzied  bursts  of 
emotion.  It  is  the  tranquil,  steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime. — Adlai 
Stevenson. 

If  you  are  not  generous  with  a  meager  income,  you  will  never 
be  generous  with  abundance. — Harold  Nye. 

A  woman  who  makes  a  match  for  her  daughter  usually  intends 
to  referee  it  as  well. — Philnews. 

"I  kissed  my  first  woman  and  smoked  my  first  cigaret  on  the 
same  day,"  said  a  world-famous  man.  "I  never  have  had  time  for 
tobacco  since." — Tid-Bits. 

To  redeem  the  past,  enrich  the  future. — Earl  Riney  in  Church 
Management. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  car  of  tomorrow  is  being  driven  on  the 
highway  of  yesterday  by  the  driver  of  today. — Rolfe  Arrow. 

The  only  perfect  people  I  know — I  know  very  slightly. — Gordon 
Thatcher. 

The  devil  is  willing  for  a  person  to  confess  Christianity  as  long 
as  he  does  not  practice  it. — Defender. 
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The  Sound  of  Glad  Tidings 

My  God  and  I  by  the  Blackwood  Brothers.  TMK(S)  RCA  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y.  The  eight  Blackwood  Brothers  record  an  album 
for  all  their  fans;  some  rock,  some  folk,  some  fast,  some  slow,  but 
all  technically  perfect.  "My  God  and  I"  sets  the  tone  for  the  nine 
songs.  God  goes  into  the  fields  with  me;  we  walk  and  talk  as  good 
friends  should  do;  we  laugh  and  clasp  hands;  and  our  walk  through 
the  meadows  blue  goes  on  unendingly. 

"The  Little  Boy  from  the  Carpenter  Shop";   and  "Oh,  How  I 
Love  Him"  are  excellent. 

The  Joyful  Sound  by  the  Fuller  Choir.  Light  Records,  Box  1790, 
Waco,  Texas  76703.  A  selection  of  eleven  songs  sung  by  the  Fuller 
Choir  (the  musical  part  of  the  Fuller  Gospel  Hour).  Occasional  solos 
and  duets  afford  a  change  of  pace.  Director  is  Leland  Green;  pianist, 
Rudy  Atwood;  organist,  Anne  Ortlund.  Some  of  the  best  pieces  are: 
"I  Sing  the  Mighty  Power  of  God";  "Are  Ye  Able?";  "I  Am  His"; 
"When  Morning  Gilds  the  Sky"  and  "Why  Not  Now?" 

I  Am  Not  Alone;  God  Is  Ever  Beside  Me  by  George  Beverly  Shea. 
TMK(S)  RCA  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  magnificent  album 
by  the  greatest  gospel  singer,  who  sings  to  the  world's  largest  re- 
ligious congregations — the  Billy  Graham  Crusades.  You'll  enjoy  and 
be  blessed  by  Shea's  powerful  singing  of  the  two  title  hymns  and 
"Did  You  Think  to  Pray?";  "Come  Unto  Me  When  Shadows  Darkly 
Gather";  "Joshua  Fit  the  Battle  of  Jericho";  and  "An  Evening  Prayer." 
And  others. 

Something  Good  Is  Going  to  Happen  to  You  by  Richard  and  Patti 
Roberts.  Light  Records,  Box  1790,  Waco,  Texas  76703.  A  husband 
and  wife  team.  Ralph  Carmichael  says  of  them:  "They  make  a  great 
team  and  are  going  places  and  doing  things  that  will  count  for 
eternity."  Solos  by  both  Richard  and  Patti  are  excellent  such  as  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul"  by  Richard  and  "Amazing  Grace"  by  Patti.  Then- 
duets  are  well  done  as  in  "He's  Listening";  "When  God  Is  Near"; 
"Wonderful  Peace";  etc.  All  along  is  the  message  that  the  "something 
good  to  happen  to  you"  today  will  happen  because  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  passing  your  way. 
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News  in  Pictures 


General  Lewis  W.  Walt  before  retiring  visited  the  Hoa  Khanh  Children's 
Hospital  in  which  he  has  maintained  a  warm  interest  since  he  commanded 
the  Force  Logistic  Command.  This  120-bed,  $300,000  hospital,  built  by  Marines 
and  other  military  personnel,  was  transferred  to  the  World  Relief  Commis- 
sion as  the  Marines  were  phased  out  of  the  area.  Shown,  L-R:  BG  J.  R.  Jones, 
Marine  Commanding  General,  FLC  north  of  Danang;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Long 
(reserve  Army  Major),  World  Relief  Commission's  medical  director  of  the 
hospital;  Mrs.  Nguyen  (Gwen)  Thi  Khang,  supervisor  of  nurses;  Walt. 
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Time  to  retire!  LCDR  Chet  R.  Weber, 
chaplain  at  Point  Mugu,  with  his  wife 
cleans  his  quarters  prior  to  retirement. 
He  plans  to  remain  in  the  area  of 
Camarillo,  Calif. 


Colonel  Dorotha  J.  Garrison,  Women's 
Army  Corps  Center  commander,  re- 
ceives a  bound  copy  of  his  last  sermon 
from  Chaplain  (LTC)  Elijah  A.  Cock- 
man,  known  as  the  "WAC"  chaplain, 
before  his  re-assignment  to  Heidelberg, 
Ger.,  where  he  will  serve  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Army  as  Assistant,  Plans  and  Opera- 
tions. 


Yeoman  FC  Jose  L.  Quenga  of  Piti,  Guam,  unloads  16  mattresses  and  spring 
sets  with  the  help  of  Catholic  novices  of  the  Sisters  of  Stella  Maris.  Beds  were 
donated  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Support  Facility  for  300  homeless  children  in  the 
Catholic  Orphanage  in  Danang. 
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May  1—31  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

May  1  —  7  Mental  Health  Week. 

May  1  Law  Day:  To  foster  deeper  respect  for  law.  Also  May 

Day:  Celebration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  workingmen. 
May  '2  —  9  National  Family  Week.  Also  National  Music  Week. 

May  2  —  8  National  Goodwill  Week.  Support  for  Goodwill  In- 

dustries. 
May  3  Day  of  Prayer  for  prisoners  of  war. 

May  6  Birthday  of  the  first  postage  stamp.  Issued  May  6, 

1840. 
May  8  Harry  S.   Truman's  birthday.   33rd  President  of  the 

U.S.  Born  this  day  in  1884. 
May  9  Mother's  Day.  Observed  first  in  1908  at  instance  of 

Anna  Jarvis  of  Philadelphia. 
May  9  —  15  National  Hospital  Week.  Also  Police  Week:  To  honor 

all  policemen. 
May  10  —  16  National  Salvation  Army  Week.  To  show  appreciation. 

May  15  Armed  Forces  Day. 

May  16  —  23  National   Transportation   Week.    Also   World   Trade 

Week. 
May  16  Rural  Life  Sunday. 

May  16  —  23  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  Emphasis  on  conservation  of 

natural  resources.  Also  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week. 
May  20  Ascension  Day  —  Holy  Thursday. 

May  21  —  Aug.  1     Albrecht  Durer  Celebration.  Nuremberg,  Ger. 
May  21  National  Defense  Transportation  Day. 

May  22  National  Maritime  Day. 

May  24  —  30  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 

May  29  Indianapolis  500  Mile  Race. 

May  29  John  F.   Kennedy's  birthday.  35th  President  of  the 

U.S.  Born  this  day  1917. 
May  30  Prayer  for   Peace   Memorial   Day.   Also   Shavuot  or 

Feast  of  Weeks.  Jewish  Holy  Day.  Also  Whit  Sunday 

or  Pentecost.  7th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
May  31  Memorial  Day. 

Every  Christian  occupies  some  kind  of  pulpit  and  preaches  some 
kind  of  sermon  every  day. — Methodist  Story. 

When  God  measures  man,  he  puts  the  tape  around  the  heart, 
not  the  head. — Watchman-Examiner. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group 
discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  A  Christian  Perspective  of  Sex  (page  49) 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  3:23;  1  Corinthians  6:9-11 

When  we  use  sex  as  a  "fun  thing,"  or  "toy,"  what  happens  to  one's 

personality?  What  does  the  Bible  have  to  say  about  sex?  What  do  we 

mean  when  we  say  "sex  is  not  a  thing"? 

2.  How  to  Pick  a  Mate  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  John  2:1-11 

Should  parental  desires  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  mate? 
If  so,  why?  Why  isn't  romantic  love  a  sufficient  basis  by  itself  for 
the  selection  of  a  mate?  What  could  happen  when  cultural  and 
religious  differences  exist  within  a  marriage? 

3.  Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs  (page  30) 
Biblical  Material:  Titus  2:6 

What  are  narcotics?  Why  do  young  people  turn  to  drugs?  What 
are  the  dangers  found  in  the  use  of  drugs?  Can  a  person  addicted 
to  drugs  be  cured?  If  so,  how?  What  contribution  does  Christianity 
make  to  overcoming  drug  addiction? 

4.  Friendships  —  How  Close?  (page  25) 

Biblical  Material:  Proverbs  27:10;  John  15:14,  15;  16:9 
Discuss  the  high  value  Jesus   placed  on  friendship.   Who  is   a 

friend?  When  is  friendship  too  close?  How  change  the  situation? 

How  do  we  grow  in  friendship  with  Jesus? 

5.  Shalom  (page  54) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  4:39;  John  14:27;  20:19 
Discuss  the  anxiety  of  the  young  person  being  called  to  military 
service.  Also,  the  anxiety  of  the  one  retiring  from  military  service. 
What  are  the  do's  we  should  follow  as  we  face  military  service?  The 
don'ts?  How  prepare  for  retirement?  What  is  meant  by  SHALOM? 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Deeper  Experiences  of  Famous  Christians  by  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson.  The 
Warner  Press,  1200  E.  5th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46011.  1970.  95  cents. 

"The  great  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe,  in  their  own  words  so  far 
as  possible,  the  deepest  spiritual  experiences  of  the  most  famous  Christians 
of  all  ages  and  climes."  Some  of  the  personalities  described  are:  Savonarola, 
Madam  Guyon,  George  Fox,  John  Bunyan,  John  Wesley,  Peter  Cartwright, 
A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  L.  Moody,  etc. 

Teen-Ager  is  Not  a  Disease 

Young  Pillars 

What  Was  Bugging  Ol'  Pharaoh 

all  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 

The  Warner  Press,  1200  E.  5th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46011.  1970.  60  cents 
each. 

Good  news  for  "Peanuts"  fans.  Typical  cartoon:  Son  grabs  Dad  around 
the  neck  and  says:  "You  are  my  Dad  ...  I  am  your  son  .  .  .  Isn't  that  a 
thrilling  thought?  How  about  letting  me  use  the  car  tonight?" 

Erosion  of  Authority.  Edited  by  Clyde  L.   Manschreck.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  1971.  $3.25. 

One  of  the  most  profound  problems  of  our  time  is  the  problem  of 
authority.  Man  has  looked  to  the  church,  the  state,  and  within  himself  for 
authority;  but  traditional  authority  in  each  of  these  realms  is  under  attack. 
The  four  essays  of  this  volume  probe  these  attacks  and  suggest  ways  to 
reestablish  authority. 

Understanding  the  Stock  Market  by  Janet  Low.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  666 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  1970.  75  cents. 

A  book  that  tells  how,  where,  when  and  why  24  million  Americans  invest 
their  dollars.  Subtitle:  "A  Guide  for  Young  Investors." 

Milestones  in  the  Life  of  the  Jew  by  Donald  G.  Friedman.  Bloch  Publishing 
Co.,  31  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001.  1971.  $1.75. 

Here  is  an  interesting,  straightforward  account  of  the  ritual,  background 
and  beliefs  of  the  Jewish  milestones  of  life. 

You  Only  Live  Twice  by  Warren  R.  Ebinger.  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand 
Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203.  1970.  $1.00. 

A  call  for  rededication  to  Christ  presented  in  a  format  that  is  distinctive 
and  different.  Wilson  O.  Weldon  says:  "The  ideas  are  pointed — they  jab 
at  you  as  you  scan  their  meaning." 
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Sound  Off!  .  I&  ,     .. 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


Enjoyed  "Thank  You,  America" 

We  have  come  across  the  fine  article,  "Thank  You,  America,"  by  Patricia  Young 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  in  the  July-August  1970  issue  of  "Praying  Hands,"  published 
by  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr.  The  credit  is  given  to  The  Courier,  McChord  AFB,  Wash- 
ington, and  to  THE  LINK,  July,  1970. 

We  seemed  to  have  missed  seeing  it  in  THE  LINK  when  it  came  out,  but  now 
we  wish  permission  to  reprint  it  in  Sunshine  Magazine  some  month,  if  we  may. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  courteous  permissions  in  the  past,  and  for  yet 
another. 

— Selma  Shepherd,  Assistant  Editor,  Sunshine  Magazine,  Litchfield,  Illinois. 
(Permission  granted,  gladly :  We  appreciate  having  our  materials  reach  a  wider 
audience.) 

Religious  Approach 

I've  mailed  you  seven  items  in  both  poetry  and  in  prose  form.  I  like  your 
religious  approach  that  will  draw  people  to  our  Bible.  The  true  Christian  way, 
that  Jesus  lived  and  did  demonstrate.  And,  left  it  for  us  to  understand  .  .  .  and 
get  the  right  concept. 

—-Prof.  George  E.  Blum,  1660  Whittier  Ave.,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92627.  Lot  10. 

Article  Accepted 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you  for  accepting 
my  testimony  for  publication  in  THE  LINK.  I  feel  honored  ...  I  received  your 
check  for  payment  of  the  article,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
spent  the  money  on  Christmas  for  my  son  and  daughter.  As  you  can  imagine  the 
arrival  of  the  money  was  very  timely. 

Once  again,  I  offer  my  thanks  and  wish  you  all  the  success  in  the  world  in 
continuing  your  religious  work  to  servicemen.  It  is  important  for  these  men  to 
know  that  there  is  someone  who  cares. 

—Vincent  Wm-Arnone,  1259A  Cedar  St.,  Fort  Dix,  N.  j.  08640. 

Hope  for  the  Dark  Days 

THE  LINK  added  many  rays  of  hope  and  sunshine  to  the  often  dark  days  during 
the  two  and  one-half  years  I  just  spent  in  Vietnam.  Would  you  please  send  me  a 
subscription? 

— Sally  Leatherbury,  Apt.  C  204,  River  House,  1111  Army-Navy  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202 

Always  Welcome  Words 

Congratulations  on  the  excellent  photo  story  on  the  Holy  Land.  Bless  you. 

— Father  Elmo  L.  Romagosa,  P.  O.  Box  53247,  New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
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"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  him? 
He  can't  even  look  wise." 


Twitch:  To  itch  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time. — Babs  Z.  DiBacco. 

To  err  is  human  —  to  really  foul 
things  up  takes  a  computer. — 
Modem  Maturity. 

God  is  not  dead;  he  was  just  nomi- 
nated four  times  for  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  was  the  reponse 
of  Betty  Medsger  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  following  nominating 
speeches  at  the  UPUSA  Assembly. 
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During  major  alterations  to  several 
buildings  at  a  midwestern  university, 
one  of  the  elderly  laborers  remarked 
that  he  had  helped  to  build  the  place 
just  about  forty  years  ago. 

"At  that  time,"  he  said,  "I  was 
paid  50  cents  an  hour  to  build  it. 
And  now  I'm  being  paid  four  dollars 
an  hour  to  tear  it  down." — F.  G. 
Kernan. 

Mother:  When  I  was  a  girl  two  men 

fought  with  guns  to  see  which  one 

would  get  me. 

Daughter:  Really?  What  happened? 

Mother:  One  got  me  in  the  leg  and 

the  other  got  me  in  the  shoulder. — 

Builders. 

Do  you  suppose  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  world?  We've 
come  full  circle,  all  the  way  from 
Man's  Rib  to  Women's  Lib. — Cur- 
rent Comedy. 

Two  girls  were  discussing  a  new 
boy  friend.  "Irving  is  nice,"  said 
Jane,  "but  he's  terribly  conceited." 

"Really?"  asked  Paula. 

"Yes,"  replied  Jane.  "Why,  do  you 
know  that  he  even  joined  the  Navy 
so  the  world  could  see  him?" — Joan 
I.  Welsh  in  Quote. 

Two  young  boys  were  discussing 
the  girl  problem.  Said  the  first:  "I've 
walked  to  school  with  her  three  times 
and  carried  her  books.  I  bought  her 
an  ice  cream  soda  twice.  Now,  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  kiss  her?" 

Replied  the  friend:  "Naw,  you 
don't  need  to.  You've  done  enough 
for  that  gal  already." — The  Van 
Butarian. 
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